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FOREWORD 

The object of this volume is to bring to the attention of 
the student of advertising some of the problems which con- 
front the advertiser or advertising manager of different 
lines of business. No attempt has been made to cover all 
the products, articles or business pursuits which have been 
made, benefited or popularized through advertising. Such 
an effort would require more space than could possibly be 
allotted to any set of books on the subject and would result 
in countless repetitions and unnecessary study. 

The editor has endeavored to choose from the thousands 
of advertised lines a few products so remotely related to 
one another as to give the widest range of advertising study. 
Still, it will be found that the contributors, none of whom 
had any knowledge of what the other was writing, have 
used, in a measure, the same principles in advertising their 
products or their respective stores successfully. They differ 
in methods and sometimes in essentials, but underlying their 
effort is a certain imifonnity of thought. The illustrations 
and sample advertisements used are known to have brought 
results and are reproduced regardless of theory, appearance 
or artistic appeal. 
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MAIL ORDER ADVERTISING 

By MAURICE ROTHSCHILD 

Advertising Manager Chicago Hovse WreHing Co., Chicago 

And ALBEE SMITH Jr. 

Selling Direct to the Consumer 

Mail order advertising is undoubtedly the most fascinat- 
ing and interesting of all the advertising and merchandising 
fields. 

Selling direct to the consumer calls for an appreciation 
of the average of human nature. 

And the historj^ of the mail order business, as it has a 
bearing on the possibilities of the future, should relate, as 
far as possible, what ought to be done, rather than what has 
been done, although this field of advertising and selling has 
taken a place in the business world today which is second to 
none — not even ''Old General Publicitv." 

The effort of the writer on this subject, if his sugges- 
tions are to prove profitable reading to not onh' the expe- 
rienced mail order advertiser, but also to the business man 
who is considering the question of selling direct to the con- 

simier, should, I believe, be directed in a suggestive way 
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toward the possibilities of the future, based upon the expe- 
rience of the past. 

And it has been my experience that on this subject 
there are few authorities so practical as the successful mail 
order advertisers themselves, each of whom knows the 
** personal* * and ** intimate** reasons for his success. 

History is making and remaking itself in the mail order 
business every year. 

There are the **old** mail order successes, many of which 
are continuing in business, spending as little money on 
advertising as they possibly can help spending, and cashing 
in from year to year on prestige formerly established in the 
confidence of the people in their products — cashing in on 
the *' habit** of the consumer once formed, which leads to 
re-orders, although the stress of competition in all fields 
has largely tended toward the elimination of the weaker of 
the old-time mail order concerns, owing to the aggressive 
and dominating force of present-day methods backed by 
unlimited capital in almost every field of direct selling 
advertising. 

There are several notable exceptions, where those first in 
the field in their particular lines have made such conspic- 
uous success and have become so strongly entrenched in 
good will created among the people of this country, as well 
as in their accumulation of capital, that, even though these 
f(*w concerns were to stop advertising, their prestige would 
continue probably through the present generation and 
prove a very valuable asset to the sons, and grandsons even, 
of the founders of these institutions if they were simply to 
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continue doing business and *'fill orders" which they would 
continue to receive '*bv mail." 

And, while it is not my purpose to make comparisons 
here, or to bring to the forefront of mail order advertising 
the names of concerns which have attained success, so much 
as to point out, as I see them, the reasons for their successes, 
it would be impossible to write on this subject without recog- 
nizing certain conspicuous successes in this field, which I 
shall endeavor to bring out here as having their bearing 
on this subject, both in the past and today — as w^ell as, of 
course, in the future. This is a large subject and, from 
the nature of mv own interest in it, from the character of 
the w^ork which I have made my life-long study, I don't 
mind saying here that I tried to '^side-step" the invitation 
extended to me to be the author of an article covering mail 
order advertising. 

But if, in this way, I can do my share toward contribut- 
ing to the filling of *' white space" and helping others, I am 
glad to do so. 

My inspiration as a student of mail order advertising 
has alwavs been, and is todav, enthused bv the successes of 
others whom I watch closely, not only in competitive fields, 
but in every line of mail advertising. 

This is no easy road to ^'get rich quick." Mail order 
advertising depends on net results for its existence. 

It is absolutely what even the advertising *' schools" 
have made capital of in their curriculums — ** salesmanship" 
on ''paper" — easily said, but let's see what it means, so far 
as we have been able to understand it. 
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No Secret About Blail Order Business. 

There is no ^'secret'' about the mail order business — 
except what you pay for your merchandise or what it costs 
vou to make it. 

V 

Everything about any mail order business, with that 
exception, is open and aboveboard — no mystery about it — 
because in every instance the consumer — ^the man at the 
end of the line who wants to buy the goods, or thinks he 
does, can, by writing to any concern that sells by mail order, 
find out and accumulate, for his own use or purposes, all of 
the bulwarks of any mail order advertiser. 

Outside of the capital back of any mail order concern 
and the product or products which it offers, and the brains 
in executive position, and the good will established by hon- 
est, straightforward policies, the main thing, first, is the 
use for and quality of the product or products offered, and 
the next is the excellence of the literature and ^* follow-up'* 
which embody the selling schemes and plans and proposi- 
tions that create the desire on the part of the consumer to 
purchase that particular product or those products. 

And the test of any advertising that is entitled to be 
called real advertising, whether it be mail order, general 
publicity or whatever you have a mind to call it, is in net 
results. 

^*Net results '* are what count. 

This is a subject w^hich cannot be learned from books. 

It is a subject which, even though I have been devoting 

6—2 
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the best years of my business life to it, practically ^* twenty- 
four hours a day," is one that I am glad to hear about and 
give my time to at any time in considering the advice of 
others. 

In fact, when, in order to justify myself in the attempt 
to cover this subject here in a practical manner, I was con- 
sidering writing this chapter, I dropped into one of the 
leading book stores of Chicago the other day to inquire of a 
friend of mine about what books or printed matter he could 
let me have on this subject. 

It happened that heVas a dealer in all kinds of second- 
hand books, from the most expensive old bindings and edi- 
tions, etc., on down through the list to the barter and 
exchange of all classes of literature. 

I went to him because I believed that he was one of the 
best authorities in the country on all subjects in print, and 
he said to me: 

^'I have nothing at all on the mail order subject — ^not a 
thing. I have calls for such books every day, too. All 
books or articles on that subject are comparatively of recent 
issue and people are not selling them." 

I thought that particularly interesting — that people who 
have l)een able to find anything on the subject of mail order 
advertising ''are not selling them." 

Then T went to one of the largest book stores in Chicago, 
which carries, or will promptly get, all books on any subject 
on demand. 

I found about half a dozen books on the advertising sub- 
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ject, but out of all of these there wqvq ouly a few brief clia})- 
ters on mail order advertising. 

I went even further than that and endeavored, through 
going over the l)ound files of leading advertising periodicals, 
to refresh my mind on the various i)hases of this subject 
that I have heard discussed or read during many years; 
but I was imable to find, in any sort of concrete form, any 
book or books of reference which, in as l)road a wav as T 
should like to find, discussed the subject of mail order 
advertising. 

So I gave it up. 

And, in the couree of what I shall say here, if the reader 
or other writers on this subject shall find that I have 
repeated anything that has ever been said on this subject, 
I shall admit conviction here in advance, or upon accusa- 
tion, on the groimd that the greatest truths are well known 
axioms on any subject and any writer may be pardoned, 
in attempting to write on such a subject as this, if he 
repeats, in his efforts to be plain, some Or all of the ad\dces 
and experiences of those with whom it has been his good 
fortune to discuss this subject, or of any authorities on this 
subject, which he believes to be of most practical help. 

So far as I am concerned, or the people with whom I am 
associated are concerned, we make no '^mvsterv'' about our 
business or our methods. 

Our records and files and systems are open to the public 
at any time — especially to any of cfur hundreds of thousands 
of customers, whom we cordiallv invite to visit us when 
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they find it convenient, either our customers who live near 
us or farthest away. 

And it is with no spirit of criticism that I say that it has 
often been a matter of personal amusement to me to note 
the attitude of secrecy and mystery with which some men 
engaged in the mail order business attempt to surround 
their particular interests, as if to guard themselves against 
** discovery.'* 

For my part, I have always found most practical value 
in discussing and comparing methods with men experienced 
in handling a great variety of mail order accoimts, involv- 
ing the expenditiu'e of millions of dollars annually for their 
clients in all different lines, as recognized and successful 
advertising agency men do. 

And I have never found that my confidence was mis- 
placed in talking openly and frankly with the publishers 
and their representatives w^ho are, from the nature of their 
dealings with all different lines and with competitors in 
this business, as is also the case with advertising agency 
men, necessarily in a confidential position, except as to gen- 
eralities that have a bearing upon conditions in the mail 
order advertising field. As I said before, on this subject 
there are few^ authorities so practical as the successful mail 
order advertiser himself, because he knows the *^ personal" 
and ^ intimate'' reasons for his success, although for those 
very reasons we must all be on our guard not to be too 
optimistic that we are so qualified that we ourselves could 
go out and **do likewise." 
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If a business-mau Avaiits real advice on this subject, 
whom shall he go to ? 

You can't get it from those who have no interest in tell- 
ing you — those who cannot profit by handling your business 
or having a share in handling it; but, in this connection, it 
is a curious, although, I believe, natural condition, that 
advice on this subject can be best secxu*ed from the Central 
West, where the great majority of successful direct selling 
mail order advertisers have made practically all of the his- 
tory that is worth relating in this field. 

It is undoubtedlj' a fact that the **East'' has understood 
** advertising" from the beginning as ''general publicity '' 
and I believe that unprejudiced experienced advertising 
men or advertiser will tell you that the ''East'' does not 
undei'st'and mail order advertising as the **West'' does. 

This has come about naturally with the development of 
business in this country along the lines of least resistance 
or as necessity has demanded. 

The East, taking the North Atlantic and New England 
states, as well as that territory which is becoming more 
populous in the field westward from the Atlantic Coast, had 
not so much need for utilizing the facilities of covering dis- 
tance as we have had from the start in the West. 

So western, centrally located business concerns, taking 
into consideration the question of distance, created most of 
the mail order business and devised methods of making it 
easy and satisfactory for the consumer to piu'chase all prod- 
ucts of his needs with least resistance and with the greatest 
convenience. 
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Must Qive Satisfaction. 

And I want to say right here that the great basic prin- 
ciple established by experience and success in this line 
— the principle upon which, in the future especially, success 
is to be attained in this line — is the principle of ^'absolute 
sat inf action or your money hack/' 

The principle is the basic groundwork of the biggest asset 
that any mail order concern can have — the good will of the 
public whose patronage it seeks. 

This is based, of course, upon quality and the economy of 
purchasing at a price which makes the transaction satisfac- 
tory to the consiuner — not only once, but at all times. 

I believe that the reason that so little has been written 
on the subject of mail order advertising is that so little is 
known to men who make their living by writing for the gen- 
eral enlightenment of the public. 

Men engaged in this line of work are so continuously 
employed in the solution of their own problems that they 
have little time and less inclination to write in an advisory 
capacity along these lines or to seek either honor or profit 
by attempting to elucidate the many questions solved by 
their experience. 

It is undoubtedly the gi'eat far-reaching tendency of the 
times to eliminate the middleman — the many middlemen — 
who come between the manufactiu'ing world and the con- 
suming public. 

And there are still ** everlasting fortunes'^ to be made in 
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the mail order field by business men with a ' ^ product ' ' and 
the *' capital/' who will investigate the economic features of 
dealing direct with the consumer, which can be done in no 
other way than by mail order. Even with the dominating 
influence of such strong mail order concerns as are already 
in the field entrenched in the confidence and good will of 
the mail order buying public, it might be said that the field 
has only been *^ scratched." 

So, under the different phases of the mail order adver- 
ti^ng subject, as I shall attempt to take up each separately 
under headings as they suggest themselves, some of the 
possibilities and limitations will be noted. 

What is mail order advertising? 



Government Protection. 

Looking backward, mail order advertising, I believe, 
may be said to have attained its present-day unquestioned 
standing in the commercial world ,by vigorous methods of 
elimination exercised in the protection of the public by the 
drastic methods of the Government through its proper and 
arbitrary powers, as exercised by the postoflfice department 
in the protection of the mails — by the courage of publishers 
in the pursuit of honest methods, and by the success of legit- 
imate business enterprises conducted upon the basis of 
^'honesty is the best policy." The early history of the mail 
order business is rotten with misrepresentation, swindles 
and plain, ordinary robbery. 

But this is mentioned only because the credibility of 
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human nature was used in those days as a basis of swin- 
dling and, to point out the contrast of present-day square 
dealing, even though such has been enforced by the com- 
bined strength of the Government and the publishers, as 
well as by the education of the people at large on the 
ancient pitfalls and the eventual putting out of business of 
practically all of that class of fakers. So long as there is 
an imder world and crooks continue to work their trades 
and ply their practices, only the strong arm of the law 
stands between the innocent and honestly intentioned pur- 
chaser and the separating of his money from him by all 
forms of practicing upon his credulity. 

But the power of the Government, through the post- 
office department, and the power of the press of all classes, 
as exercised by reputable publishers in their militant and 
praiseworthy, as well as continuous, campaigns against 
fakes, has helped in a large measure to make for the great 
success of the mail order business. Success has been accom- 
plished along such important and remarkable lines, during 
the past few years especially, that the mail order business 
has attained its present-day worthy position of respecta- 
bility and no longer blushes when the subject is mentioned. 

Mail order advertising has, within the past few years, 
been largely relieved of the burden of medicine and cure 
fakes — mining and stock swindles — religions and mind cure 
frauds — get-rich-quick schemes — advertising with hidden 
meanings — ** agent fakes** — and land fakers, although the 
latter have, within the last two years particularly, been 
able to dispose of probably millions of acres of land at 
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exorbitant prices, owing to the general tendency of people 
of large cities toward a **back to the land*^ movement. 

These general blots on the general mail order subject 
are mentioned in order to bring to the forefront the worst 
that can be said on this subject. 

And it is only fair to state that about the only class of 
media in which such propositions as those just mentioned 
can today secure space is the daily and weekly newspaper, 
although, in justice to high-minded publishers, it is only 
fair also to state that newspapers of highest standing in 
their community now refuse to accept questionable busi- 
ness of this character and for that reason are entitled to 
the hearty support not only of their readers, but of the 
entire business and advertising world. 



Functions of Mail Order Advertising. 

Having in a short way passed over that feature of what 
has been necessarily conducted as a part of the mail order 
business of this country, and to get down to what really 
constitutes the great, dominating, powerful mail order busi- 
ness of this country today, w^e can consider the subject 
along broad lines and endeavor to point out the various 
phases of the mail order business which will prove inter- 
esting in a practical way to practical men. Mail order 
advertising secures distribution by mail, express or freight, 
direct to the user — the consumer — and is distinguished, in 
this respect particularly, from general advertising or gen- 
eral publicity, which is conducted for the purpose of im- 
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pressing trade marked products, or the exclusive claim 
for consideration of l)rands, etc, upon the buying public, 
where distril)ution is carried on through the media of trav- 
elling salesmen, brokers, jobbers, retail dealers, agents, 
etc. 

Advertising which comes the nearest to being similar 
to mail order advertising is retail advertising, as conducted 
locall}' in any community by retail stores, however large or 
small, which depend, for their trade, upon attracting cus- 
tomers to their stores where the goods are displayed. 

But mail order advertising labors, from its very nature 
at the outset, imder a burden which neither of the other 
two has to carrv. 

That is, that in the case of general publicity advertis- 
ing, as well as in retail advertising, the eventual buyer — 
the consumer — has an opportunity of seeing and deciding 
upon the desiral)ility of the goods or products offered 
before he pays his money. 

Mail order advertising, on the other hand, must first 
create confidence in the buyer that he is going to get a 
square deal — ^that the product or i)roducts offered are all 
that is claimed for them, l)esides, in probably a great 
majority of cases, creating the desire for the product, in 
such cases as luxuries especially, before the eventual buyer 
even has a chance to see that in which the advertising seeks 
to interest him. 

So, on account of competition as it undoubtedly exists 
today in the mail order field, covering practically every 
human need and every article of luxury or enjo^Tnent 
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known in the manufacturing world, this is no easy road to 
success, or wealth. 

Prices in competition are today made so low by mail 
order concerns, that even for similar quality the big depart- 
ment stores which buy in largest quantities can scarcely 
meet mail order prices in their retail departments, although 

a great many of the large department stores have estab- 
lished most successful mail order departments conducted 
strictly upon a mail order basis and in which they are able 
to make prices below their own retail prices, because of 
less expense for selling. 

With over two-thirds of the population of the United 
States located in the country and small towns and villages 
far away from manufacturing and distributing centers, the 
mail order field will readily be appreciated as a large field 
of operation — a field unlimited to a man with a good "prod- 
uct'' and sufficient capital to make a start that will carry 
him until he is able to get "over the hill" and have his 
profits take care of his business and himself, as well as 
enough profit to keep continuously broadening and doing 
a larger volume of business. 

In the mail order business the old statement is undoubt- 
edly true, that small profits, often repeated, form a strong 
basis of success. Tn the mail order business the manufac- 
turer's cost of soiling is reduced to the minimum. Prices 
can be made so low by cutting out the middlemen as to under- 
bid local competition by retailers or agents, certainly in 
small towns and countrv communities. Mail order houses 
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by purchasing in enormous quantities and selling in enor- 
mous volume can shade prices to a very low margin. 

Rural free delivery and the parcels post have stimu- 
lated buying in country and small town communities by mail 
order. Especially among the farmers, who are the country's 
greatest producers of wealth, buying by mail order has 
become most popular. 

High Standard Brings Confidence. 



The mail order buying public has been educated to under- 
stand the advantages of buying by mail order, and has confi- 
dence, which is the greatest point of resistance that is neces- 
sary to remove in any mail order selling plan. And in the 
history of mail order advertising nothing has done so much 
to foster this confidence as the absolute principle of square 
deal — satisfaction or money back — 'established by far- 
reaching, powerful and strictly business-like concerns con- 
ducted on the ^^ honesty is the best policy'' basis, such as 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago 
Housewrecking Company, '* Kalamazoo Direct to You" 
Stove Company, John M. Smyth Company, William Gallo- 
way Comjjany, Spear & Co., Ohio Carriage Manufacturing 
Company, American Harrow Company, National Cloak & 
Suit Company, also many other concerns in respective lines 
whose honest successes have been made along similar lines, 
even though they have not, like the above companies, been 
such aggressive or conspicuouslv largre users of space in 
media read by the great mail order buying public. 
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These concerns mentioned do a business which, in the 
aggregate, reaches into hundreds of millions of dollars. 

Yet, practically all of them started in a most modest 
way, with one or two exc*eptions, where the tendency of the 
times toward selling ^ ' direct to the consumer ' ' was taken up 
in recent years, after building up a strong business, employ- 
ing traveling salesmen, etc., as was the case of the American 
Harrow Company, particularly. 

The history of each one of these concerns would in itself 
prove a very interesting chapter as long as the space de- 
voted to this entire subject here — in fact would, in almost 
any instance, fill a whole volume with most interesting 
contrasts. 

The history of almost any of the concerns mentioned may 
be found related to a great extent in their literature, in 
which they take the public into. their confidence. 

Some of those mentioned issue such elaborate catalogues 
that it is necessary for them to spend from one million to 
two million dollars a year each, respectively, in publishing 
and mailing them. Some of these catalogues weigh as high 
as three pounds. 

Yet practically none of these concerns has been in busi- 
ness longer than a quarter of a century — ^most of them not 
that long — and several of the greatest and most promising 
successes in their respective lines have been in business only 
five or six years. 

One of these concerns spends over one million dollars a 
year for postage alone. 
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Now, I believe that it will interest the practical reader, 
who is following this subject with a view to the considera- 
tion of its bearing upon his business, to go into the phasc^s 
of the mail order subject which would be applicable, in a 
general way at least, for consideration in his case. 



Publications and Mediums. 

The first consideration may be media — including the 
various classes of publications in which advertising direct 
to the consumer should appear. 

Of course, every proposition must take into considera- 
tion the character of the product and the class of people to 
whom it may be sold direct and publications must be chosen 
which are read by that class of people. 

And, in choosing the class of publications — the actual 
publications themselves — in starting a mail order cam- 
paign, it is safest to follow the lead of successful advertisers 
with a similar product, although the first advice that T 
would give in this line, as w^ell as in the line of the prepara- 
tion of the entire advertising campaign on any mail order 
proposition, where the prospective mail order advertiser is 
inexperienced, would be that he seek the counsel of some 
recognized, successful advertising agent, rather than 
attempt, especially in the beginning, to go it alone. 

But I might say right here that this is no brief in the 
interest of advertising agencies or publishers of any class, 
although it is my efi^ort conscientiously to suggest ideas 
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along these lines which will prove of greatest value or 
interest to the reader. 

In the first place, the growth of the mail order adver- 
tising business has been so rapid and so enormous in the 
volume of its requirements as to space in publications of 
all classes, and the cost of publishing has increased so rap- 
idly, owing to the almost unbelievable growth in the circu- 
lation of such media, that the cost of advertising space in 
the columns of the best papers has risen by leaps and 
bounds to a point •where it would seem to the layman pro- 
hibitive — to be absolutely excessive and seemingly too 
high — so high that it could not possibly prove profitable. 

Though it is a fact, that almost without exception in 
net results — ^net profits — the higher the cost of space in 
these publications th(» more certain they are to prove profit- 
able to the mail order advertiser. 



Cost of Space. 

For the lavman it niav here be explained that advertis- 
ing space is sold on a basis of so much per ''agate line." 
And, as there are fourteen agate lines to one inch of single 
column space, it will readily l)e appreciated that mail order 
advertising can cost a lot of money where, for example, a 
single inch of space — fourteen agate lines, single column — 
in one publication having a circulation claimed to be over 
two million, costs about $8 per line, or $112. 

Then, too, it is possible to use this same sized space in 
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publications that will prove proportionately profitable at a 
rate of 10c or less per agate line, or $1.40 for one inch single 
column. 

So when a layman is told, upon opening certain popular 
periodicals or magazines to a page or double page spread, 
of which each issue of such publications today contains one 
or several, that the cost of that space is from $6,000 to 
$12,000 or more per insertion, he is usually so astonished 
that it is almost impossible to convince him that it can be 
true. 

Yet these are actual facts, and I heard the head of a 

large advertising agency, which is creating and handling 

several million dollars in advertising annually, say the other 
day— 

'^I don^t see what the small fellow is coming to with the 
increase in rates and the consistent increase in the size of 
copy which successful advertisers are using.'' 

In this connection, it is interesting to state that in the 
selection of media there is so much difference of opinion, 
that several of the largest users of space in all classes of 
publications that can l)e used profitably in selling direct to 
the consumer, are today seriously considering cutting out, 
or have absolutely cut out, w^hat is known as ** keying'' their 
advertisements. 



**Ke3ring'* Advertisements. 

By ^'keying" an advertisement is meant identifying 
that advertisement in some manner, so that w^hen it is used 
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in the publication the reader of the publication who writes 
to the advertiser will be led either to mention the publica- 
tion or, by street number, department letter, box number, 
or some such system be unconsciouslj^ led into addressing 
his first communication in some wav to the advertiser so 
that the advertiser will know to which publication to credit 
his inquiry, as well as his order, if one or more orders are 
eventuallv secured. 

It is, I believe, the experience of most advertisers w^ho 
**key'' their advertisements that from three-fourths to 
nine-tenths of the replies received can be identified from 
such ^* keying systems/' And these keying systems are 
carried on for the purpose of keeping a ^* check'' on the pub- 
lications respectively, to prove, in a general way, whether 
their use is profitable. In many cases each separate piece 
of copy is ** keyed" to prove whether that piece of copy is 
a profitable piece of copy. Also, the keying system is main- 
tained by months or seasons to prove, in a general way, 
whether it is profitable to an advertiser to advertise in cer- 
tain months, or seasons, or eliminate those months, or sea- 
sons, in his next year's campaign. 

But, as I started to say, several of the largest users of 
space that have been the greatest sticklers for the *^ key- 
ing" system, are seriously considering cutting out all 
**keys" as to the identity of the publications used, on the 
broad principle that it is possible to follow such a method 
of elimination of publications to the detriment of their 
business. 

In other words, these concerns have about come to the 
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conclusion that in times past they have frequently watched 
their **key numbers'' too closely and they figure that they 
have, in numerous instances, lost a great deal of money in 
profits that they might have gained, as well as good will 
and prestige, by continuing in the publications that they 
had put a ban upon because of temporarily poor ''results.'' 

That is only a part of the consideration of large adver- 
tisei-s, as well as small concerns doing a mail order busi- 
ness, and comes under the head of the dangers of ** over- 
systematizing. " 

It has its bearing upon the '^selection" of media, be- 
cause the verv reason that these broad-minded men at the 
head of these large concerns are considering this change 
is that publications in all classes are growing so rapidly 
today that often the ''losers" of yesterday suddenly be- 
come ^'big winners" today. Also, it is coming to be more 
and more a fact generally recognized by mail order adver- 
tisers, that one of the most valuable "follow-ups" and, as 
a matter of fact, I believe the most valuable "follow-up" 
that they can use, is the continually repeated use of space 
—not only for the purpose of securing "new" inquiries and 
orders, but also as a constant and continuous remindefr to 
the readers of each publication, to stimulate interest and 
create orders, even where such readers had already become 
"inquirers," as well as where such readers had already 
placed ' ' orders. ' ' 

It seems to be a hard matter for me to get down to the 
naming of the classes of publications generally used in 
advertising mail order propositions, but I believe that the 
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above remarks have their distinct bearing upon the matter 
of choosing media and certainly have their bearing upon 

how to advertise to reach the mail order buver. 

%■ 

So, as in considering other phases of this subject, it is 
necessary to ** eliminate'' often in coming to our conclu- 
sions, I may say that the class of publications in which the 
least mail order advertising will be found is, naturally, the 
daily newspapers of the large cities, as well as the dailies of 
smaller cities and towns where daily newspapers are pub- 
lished, with the exception of special editions, in most cases 
weekly or semi-weekly editions, published especially for 
circulation in the outlying country districts, small towns 
and among the farmers. 

This is due to the fact that people who dwell in large 
cities are not generally mail order buyers. They are too 
near to convenient stores of supply and distribution and 
can be eliminated at once on practically all classes of mail 
order advertising, except in the promotion of land sales, 
investments and through the classified departments of the 
daily newspapers for the promotion of land and mining 
sales, agency propositions, etc. 



Mail Order Publications. 

The great class of publications that are generally used 
and recognized as profitable in conducting sales direct to 
the consumer bv mail order include what is known as the 
^'mail order'' publications themselves, which have enor- 
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mous circulations through rural communities, including 
towns and villages and on the farms to the uttermost *'ends 
of the earth'' — for our purposes, of course, within the ter- 
ritory of the United States. 

These publications are, for the most part, printed on 
cheap paper and are very low in subscription price, are 
published in all parts of the country and the character of 
their editorial matter varies exceedingly, although for the 
most part it is necessarily calculated to interest the masses 
and is more or less sensational in character. These publi- 
cations have, in a large measure, taken the place in the 
literature of today w^hich, in former times, was taken by 
the ** blood and thunder" dime novels and such publica- 
tions. In those davs there was no volume of mail order 
advertising to support many publications such as the mail 
order papers of today, whose source of greatest profit is, 
of course, advertising. That was also before the day of 
mail order advertising conducted to any general or impor- 
tant extent. 

These mail order papers have grow^n so strong through 
the growth of mail order buying that they are today suc- 
cessful in securing also a great deal of general publicity 
advertising. 

Then, in a class by themselves, and which w^ould have 
been mentioned first, except for the fact that the **mail 
order" publications are generally recognized as strictly 
**mail order," come the great agricultural publications of 
America, which are the strongest bulwark in the whole 
mail order field todav. 



Greatly Reduced Example of Farm Paper Double-Page Spread OflFering 

Endless Variety of Price Wrecking Bargains by Mail Order — 

Catalog of 1,100 Pages Sent Free to Inquiries — Millions 

of Farmers Answer These Offers and Buy 

This Wav. — From '^Successful Farm- 

ing," Des Moines, la. 
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As the fanners are the greatest producers of wealth in 
this country and the greatest purchasing power, so are the 
agricultural papers — the great agricultural press as it 
exists today in this country as in no other country of the 
world — justly strongest in the confidence of the people — 
are the greatest of all mail order media. 

There are somewhere upward of 100 of these agricul- 
tural papers published in the United States today, many 
of them having been published continuously for from one- 
quarter to over one-half a century, although many of them 
have been started successfully within the last ten years or 
less. These farm papers or magazines are published 
monthlv, semi-monthlv and weeklv. All are edited to be 
educational along all lines most interesting to the farmers 
of America and their families, who are, of course, of a high 
order of intelligence. Many are of countrj^-wide circula- 
tion, these being for the most part either monthly, or semi- 
monthl3% publications issued in verj^ attractive form. That 
is also the case with the weekly farm publications cover- 
ing more limited territory, which are inviting to the eye 
and interest and are published on a grade of paper which 
lends itself to attractive illustrations, although for the most 
part this is not as possible as in the case of the general 
popular magazines or periodicals. 

These agricultural papers of country-wide circulation, 
covering necessarily many zones of agricultural pursuit, 
are limited in their advice editorially to generalities which 
will be of interest to all classes of farm readers no matter 
what the particular requirements of crops or soil happen 
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to be. The circulation of these country-wide publications 
is large — ^in some cases well up toward one million — so their 
rates are necessarily higher for advertising than the rates 
per line in the weekly or semi-monthly or monthly publica- 
tions issued for circulation in limited territories — for exam- 
ple, as in the Corn Belt, or as in the Northwest, or as in the 
South^yest, or as in the South, or as in one or more states 
geographically located adjacently in respective parts of 
the countrv. 

It is possible in the mail order field, by using the agri- 
cultural papers, to cover certain definite restricted terri- 
tories at a limited expense, and this is more possible in the 
case of using the agricultural papers than in using any 
other class of media in the mail order advertising field. 
This, as I said before, is brought about because of the soil 
and crop conditions in different parts of the United States 
and the fact that many of the agricultural papers are re- 
spectively published for the purpose of interesting and 
proving profitable and educational to farmers and their 
families in respective geographical zones. In the case of 
agricultural papers, almost without exception it is the 
policy of the publishers to guarantee their readers abso- 
lutely against misrepresentation, or fraud, or loss if they 
purchase as a result of, or through, the advertising repre- 
sented in the columns of such papers. 

This has been one of the powers which have done much 
to eliminate fraud and misrepresentation and to establish 
confidence in the minds of the farmers of America in all 
^'Advertised Products" — perfect confidence in the truth- 
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fulness of statements made in advertisements, especially 
in the agricultural papers — confidence, furtliennore, in the 
whole basic principle of buying by mail order. For these 
reasons, as the publishers of one of the highest priced 
strictly **mail order'' papers said to me today — 

**The whole advertising world seems to be facing toward 
the farmer todav/' 

That comes from a publisher who has been ** getting 
into line'' and endeavoring to secure purely agricultural 
implement advertising, etc., during the past year or so for 
his publication, where formerly there was practically none 
of this class of advertising in his columns. 

Mail order publications — that have been strictly **mail 
order" heretofore — are getting into line with circulation 
statements showing how many farmers they have on their 
list in the state of Iowa, etc., etc., and going to implement 
manufacturers, as well as to all other manufacturers seek- 
ing to sell products to the farmer, and claiming as much 
consideration as the purely agricultural papers. 

And, for the reason that advertisers who sell by mail 
order are always glad to discover publications that are 
profitable to use, many of these, heretofore strictly mail 
order publications, are securing a good share of business 
along the lines sold to farmers only, although it will prob- 
ably never be possible for such publications to straddle 
editorially and cover the blood and thimder field as well 
as the educational and truly helpful field in which the agri- 
cultural i)apers are so influential. 
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(General Magazines, Etc. 

Next, I would place the great general magazines and 
periodicals, including monthly, semi-monthly and weekly 
publications which, almost without exception, have general 
circulation all over the country, as is the case with strictly 
mail order publications. 

With the magazines, as with the strictly '* mail order'' 
papers, it is impossible to advertise for the purpose of 
covering any limited territory without extreme waste in 
circulation. 

Furthermore, as the magazines and periodicals secure 
a great proportion of their readers, generally speaking, 
from large city population, including news stand sales, 
there is a great waste of circulation, from a strictly mail 
order point of view, in this class of publications on many 
lines of products that are sold direct to the user. 

But, on account of the great popularity of the maga- 
zines and periodicals — on account of their splendid quality 
as to literature of today— on account of the high standards 
maintained by their publishers, who, with the publishers of 
the agricultural papers, have been in the forefront of the 
continuous warfare that has been waged against fraud, 
especially during the last ten years, there is no question 
that this class of publications is becoming more and more 
valuable from the naail order advertisers' point of view. 

And it is a fact that the publishers of this class of media 
are making their strongest efforts along circulation lines 
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today among the fanners of America and if the postoffice 
regulations (which have become very strict and stringent 
on the matter of sample copies and actually **paid'^ for cir- 
culation) — ^I say if it were not for the postoffice department 
regulations, the publishers of this class of media w^ould 
gladly pay probably more than they charge, for annual sub- 
scriptions. In other words, I believe they w^ould gladly pay 
two dollars or more for one — if any plan might be devised 
by which they could secure a dominant influence among 
the farmers — for a regular repetition of subscriptions 
among the farmers year after year such as the purely 
agricultural papers get. 

I would hesitate to name the sum which any one of the 
leading general magazines would be gladly willing to pay, 
and could well afford to pay, to add a hundred thousand 
such farmers as those to its regular subscription list. 

But, I believe that the day is coming when the 
farmers will become greater readers of the general maga- 
zines and periodicals than they are today and, of course, on 
some kinds of propositions the general magazines pay very 
w^ell in the mail order field. 

Now, I know that in making these general suggestions 
on the subject of media, the representatives of some of 
these classes of publications may be disposed to criticize 
my point of view with respect to their particular paper or 
magazine or periodical. In fact, it would be impossible 
for anyone, however unprejudiced or disposed to be abso- 
lutely fair, to combine, within his own knowledge, an abso- 
lutely comj^lete experience or authoritive understanding of 
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all classes of media for all classes of products. . For this 
reason, as I suggested before, it is most important to the 
man who is starting in any special line to enter the mail 
order field, to seek the advice of men whose experience in 
handling accounts of many different kinds makes their 
advice most valuable as applied to any particular product, 
or line of products. 

So I will not further apologize for my point of view on 
these matters, but, as I have stated the facts in their gen- 
eral application only, I will leave to all fair minded judges 
the question as to whether I have been fair in covering the 
mail order field as regards mail order media. 

Copy 

In preparing for a mail order campaign to sell any prod- 
uct, or products, direct to the consumer, it is most essential 
that the descriptive matter — ^the literature, upon which 
the buyer is going to base his judgment of your proposition 
— should be most carefuUv considered. This includes all 
matters known as **follow-up^^ as well as **copy'' to be 
used in the papers. 

For right here I want to say that the greatest gem in 
the mail order advertising field is an ** inquiry." 

Of course, this gem may have many flaws in it — it may 
turn out to be valueless — it may often prove too expen- 
sive. But one thing is certain — ^that whether the inquiry 
comes to you on a coupon, or on a postal card, or by letter, 
you will never be able to find out whether it is worth hun- 
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dreds or thousands of dollars to you unless you ''follow 
it up/' 

And you must be prepared to follow it up promptly — 
don't waste a day in answering it, if you want to make it 
worth to you all that it can possibly be worth. 

So, whatever else you do in planning for a mail order 
campaign, prepare your ** folio w-up ' ' literature — which 
almost always takes longer in the preparation than the 
advertising ^^copy^' itself, or the selection of the media, or 
the writing out of your check to pay your fii-st advertising 
bill — ^always see that your '*follow-up'' literature is pre- 
pared well in advance, from whomsoever you get your 
advice, or whether you take any advice except on this one 
point. 

Millions of dollars in orders have been received as a 
result of inquiries written on postal cards — probably hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars in trading have been started 
from postal card inquiries, Avhich might never have been 
started at all if it had not been for post cards and their 
convenience and cheapness. 

Often a postal card does as well as a letter and it is 
several times as convenient for the inquirer to send. Most 
people do not like to write letters — do not like to write at 
all. It is for that reason that the suggestive value and 
convenience of coupons in advertisements make them 
worth all the exp(*ns(» ])aid out for the space Avhich they 
occupy. In mail order advertising, in many different cases, 
I know it to be a fact that from 25 per cent to 60 per cent 
of all the ''inquiries" received on the proposition were 
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sent in either upon the coupons of the advertisements 
enclosed in envelopes, or with the coupon pinned to the 
inquirer ^s letter. 

Following Up the Advertising. 

On the subject of follow-up whole volumes might be 
written, but, as I am limited in space here, for which I am 
thankful, I may saj- that follow-up includes form letters, 
personally dictated letters applied to specific cases (espe- 
cially on ** kicks'' and ** complaints ' ' or ** further inquiries,'^ 
which are considered the best of all the dav's mail and 
should be handled most carefully), catalogues, circulars, 
** special propositions'' in printed form or letter form — in 
fact all manner of printed matter and ** salesmanship on 
paper" which places before the person who has written, 
either out of interest or curiosity, in reply to your adver- 
tisement, all of the exclusive points for consideration, all 
of the desirable points, including quality, price, use, etc., 
that you may claim for your product or products. 

And it is most important to make all classes of follow-up 
literature simple and easy to understand. It is most impor- 
tant to make your illustrations do justice to your product, 
from photographs or wood cuts wherever possible, adding 
human interest and life to such illustrations sometimes by 
including human figures with the illustration of the prod- 
uct, or showing illustrations of the article you wish to sell 
being used for the purpose for which it is intended. 

With improved methods of illustration and new proc- 
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esses of printing today, it has also been demonstrated with- 
out question that illustrations reproduced in colors prove 
most convincing to the buyer — so much so that mail order 
advertisers are able to push particular lines, or even one 
particular article, such as a ** special" buggy, etc., and sell, 
through directing the attention of the possible buyer to 
that particular buggy out of a whole catalogue of vehicles, 
as much as 75 per cent and higher of that particular *' spe- 
cial" buggy out of the whole volume of their business. 

On receipt of an inquiry, the catalogue, or folder, or 
first circular, is usually sent right out with the first form 
letter in reply. Then, in the event of no further communi- 
cation from the inquirer in the form of an order or further 
inquiry as to particulars, a series of follow-up letters and 
literature keeping after the ^* inquirer," with a view to 
turning him into an ' * order, ' ' is kept up from time to time, 
until the ** inquiry" becomes hopeless. The amount and 
cost of follow-up matter that is sent to an 'inquirer" is 
generally based upon the amount of dollars and cents in 
orders that may be expected if the *' inquirer" becomes a 
buyer. In many cases, and especially where the mail-order 
advertiser has a large catalogue of many kinds of prod- 
ucts, the inquirer, after the first period of regular follow- 
up, is put on the *' general list" of names which are always 
** possibilities" and circularized from time to time on sea- 
sonable articles. 

It is about the average experience of mail-order adver- 
tisers that one inquiry out of five to ten, according to the 
proposition, becomes an **order." Of course. an the case 
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of high-priced articles, like pianos, for exampie, where 
the margin of profit is very large, it is profitable to con- 
tinue a follow-up system almost indefinitely, because, as in 
the case of a piano inquiry, the advertiser considers it very 
valuable, knowing that a piano is usuallj' bought only once 
in a lifetime, and people who are ** thinking pianos'' are 
well worth great effort along follow-up lines, from the 
manufacturer's point of view, if he is selling by mail order. 

Pianos and organs that are sold by mail-order are 
shipped on most liberal terms — the buyer to pay the 
freight, but being required to make a very small deposit 
and easy payments over a period up to about 3 years at **$1 
a week" or *^$5 a month" after being satisfied by **30 days' 
free trial" — and **365 days' approval test." 

The **free trial" is a genuine free trial and no **sale" is 
consummated usually until **the end" of 30 days' trial and 
use. Then the contract is binding on the buyer. The *^365 
days' approval test" is qualified by ever\i;liing proving 
** exactly as represented or money back," etc. 

There is an enormous margin of profit on pianos and 
organs. 

Besides care in illustrating follow-up literature, the 
most successful mail-order advertisers are verj' careful in 
using plain, easy-to-read and inviting type effects. They 
do not make their lines of type on a page long, so that it 
is hard for the eye to follow from one line to the next, or 
across a single line. They break up solid pages of type by 
inviting and explanatory side headings, or headlines, and 
illustrate the pages as invitingly as possible. 

Then, too, in the case of catalogues especially, as in the 
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case of advertising copy itself, it is particularly desirable 
and profitable to give the whole proposition an individu- 
ality — give it a spark of enthusiasm — ^make it simple and 
easy to understand, but have it all plain and practical, 
removing all points of resistance so far as possible, or 
explaining them away. 

Particularly, in sending out follow-up, it is important 
to make it easv for the buver to send his order back. 
Printed forms of order blanks and printed return ad- 
dressed envelopes for maOing the order, together with 
simple instructions as to the selling J)lan and how to order 
the goods, are all especially important. Printed forms of 
** guarantee bonds, ^' facsimile letters, or printed testimo- 
nials from satisfied users of the article or products in ques- 
tion, reprinted copies or facsimile copies of letters from 
banks, telling of the responsibility and reliability and lib- 
eral methods of treating customers, etc., are often made 
use of in establishing confidence between the mail-order 
advertiser at one end of the line, possibly a thousand or 
several thousand miles away, and his possible customer at 
the other end of the line, who wants to be absolutely satis- 
fied in his own mind in advance that if he sends his monev 
for the product he is going to be absolutely satisfied Avith 
it under the advertiser's guarantee, or get his money back. 

Of course, not all mail-order advertisers guarantee 
''absolute satisfaction or money back.'' Many of them 
guarantee to refund the money if everything is not ** ex- 
actly as represented," which is a safer and perhaps more 
conservative w^ay of transacting the mail-order business, 
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although it leaves many a loophole for the mail-order ad- 
vertiser to crawl out of, to keep the money despite the dis- 
satisfaction of the person who sent it, for good reasons or 
otherwise. 

But, it is a fact today in the mail-order advertising 
field that the percentage of returned goods, as well as the 
percentage of credit losses ou conducting mail-order busi- 
ness, even including payments on the installment or time 
plans, are so small as to be practically eliminated from 
consideration in deciding upon a selling plan in which all 
elements of possible resistance in the minds of the buyer 
have been removed. 

On the subject of selling plans and selling schemes it 
is just as necessary to take up methods, under the heading 
of *^ follow-up,'^ as it is under the heading of **copy,'' w^hich 
appears in the papers, because the eventual test of success 
of a selling plan rests, in almost all cases, with the ** follow- 
up'^ — which makes the sale, turning '* inquiries'' into 
** orders." 

Nevertheless, it goes without saying that the **copy" 
as it appears in the publications is the first introduction 
that the reader has to the subject, and must be so inviting 
that it attracts his attention, creates an interest and com- 
pels a desire for at least further information upon the sub- 
ject, if not, in fact, an absolute decision that he will have 
the articles oflFered by sending his order direct from the 
advertisement, or, upon further investigation, he is con- 
vinced that what is said about them in the advertisement 
is true. 
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Whole volumes might be written on the subject of mail- 
order copy and follow-up, as well as on the general subject 
of copy and follow-up, which I am not going to endeavor 
to cover except in the briefest manner possible. 



The Personality Idea. 

Niunerous conspicuous successes have been made in the 
mail-order field by pushing the personality idea — that is, 
in the advertisements themselves and in the follow-up lit- 
erature, addressing the possible customer in the first per- 
son by the advertiser himself, whose own photograph ap- 
pears everywhere as talking **man to man" with the reader 
on the excellence of the proposition offered, etc., etc. 

That is one conspicuous tendency in mail-order adver- 
tising, of which every man must be his own judge, although 
it is a fact that the greatest and most conspicuous suc- 
cesses have been made along the lines of simple, straight- 
forward merchandising direct to the user, cutting out all 
forms of ''bunk," exaggerated or extravagant statements 
or promises, and conducted on what is ordinarily recog- 
nized as straiglitforward, businesslike and impersonal 
principles. 

And I believe todav that the tendencv of the times is 

• .■ 

toward absolute truthfulness in all statements in connec- 
tion with all matters pertaining to the conduct of mail- 
order selling. 

The intelligence of the most desirable class of mail- 
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order buyers — the classes with plenty of money to buy 
everything that they need or wish — is of a very much 
higher order today than it was in times past. The man, 
or family, in a position financially to become most valuable 
as customers of any mail-order house is of the class to 
whom legitimate mail-order advertising should be ad- 
dressed today. Such people have been educated along 
these lines over a period of many yeai's now, and have 
become pretty '^wise*' on the subject of buying by mail. 

It doesn't matter at all where they happen to live, be- 
cause the periodical literature of today reaches to the utter- 
most ends of the country. Each family usually takes sev- 
eral publications, and whether the possible purchaser of 
your product lives in the backwoods or on the bleakest 
prairie, he is today very closeh^ in touch with the affairs 
of all parts of the country and the world, and kept in- 
formed, not only through the literature that comes into 
his house, but, in most sections, by the nearness of the 
railroads and towns, by rural free delivery, by telephone, 
telegraph, automobiles, etc., etc. 

One writer of wide experience along these lines is say- 
ing today in literature being read by hundreds of thousands 
of farmers: 

**It isn't necossary now to use ^snap judgment,' or to 
be forced into a trade or purchase. There are so many 
opportunities of getting complete information before you 
buy almost anything that the farmer needs, that there is 
no excuse for a man to make a ^bad bargain' today in the 
Open Market of Advertising. In fact, there is really no 
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chance for a *bad bargain' — imk^ss the buyer expects some- 
thing which he was never told that he was going to get." 

Of course, in the case of concerns selling by mail order 
on the (*redit basis or installment plan, there are many 
features about taking care of collections which the mail- 
order advertiser, who gets his money in advance, does not 
have to consider. 

Installment and credit methods combined, as they nec- 
essarih" are, with necessarily higher prices than can be 
made where sales are closed on a cash-in-advance basis, 
have their own particular systems, although practically 
all of them are similar, as nothing can be conducted in a 
competitive way along mail-order lines without competi- 
tors taking advantage of each new idea as it comes along 
or is conceived. 



The Element of Waste. 

And, in connection with the subject of follow-up, I 
might say right here that many a mail-order proposition 
that might otherwise have proven successful has failed on 
account of the great drain and waste in the volume of 
expense created by the unnecessary cost of small items 
repeated hundreds of thousands or millions of times, and 
running into large sums of money, which become a disas- 
trous drain on net profits — on net results. 

For example, to show how carefully mail-order adver- 
tisers should watch expense in follow-up, as well as in sys- 
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tem inside their otBces, I Nvill mention an experience of one 
concern which had inchided one piece of literature in its 
follow-up system, adding an extra expense of 5 cents for 
stock and printing and postage on each inquiry. In this 
case the average number of inquiries throughout the year 
of this concern amounted to about 800 per day. That 
meant an expense on this item of $40 per day, which 
amounted to a pure waste of $12,000 for about 300 working 
days in a year, as was eventually proven by the elimina- 
tion of that one piece of literature. 

This saving of $12,000 was brought about on the advice 
and experience of an advertising agent in connection with 
an investigation which he was carrying on in the interest 
of this advertiser. 

And right here, as having its bearing upon follow-up 
systems, as well as upon methods of watching results 
through card and filing systems in connection with the 
conduct of correspondence in any large mail-order adver- 
tising concern, it will be interesting to tabulate here some 
of the considerations which several large mail-order con- 
cerns keep in mind and investigate each year. I know of 
at least three mail-order concerns that employ public ac- 
countants to go over their records and systems for the pur- 
pose of establishing, from year to year and season to 
season : 

1. The cost of inquiries from an advertising stand- 
point. 

2. The percentage of sales as against the number of 
inquiries received. 
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3. The average percentage of orders filled as against 
the total number received. 

4. The average amount of original orders received. 

5. The average amount of original orders accepted 
and shipped. 

6. The total mmiber of cancellations. 

7. Tlie percentage of cancellations or returns as 
against the number of orders received. 

8. The number of refused orders or *' turn-downs'' 
and the percentage of these '* turn-downs'' as 
against the total number of orders received. 

9. The cost of sales from an advertising standpoint. 

10. The cost of sales from the standpoint of follow- 
up, including cost of catalogue, literature, etc. 

11. The number of annex orders or repeat orders from 
customers, received vear bv vear. 

12. The number of third, fourth,* fifth, etc., repeat or 
annex orders. 

13. Tlie average amount of these repeat or annex 
orders and the total amount of volume of sales in 
repeat orders, season by season or year by year. 

14. Investigation along the lines of whether the right 
policy is being followed in the use of large or small 
copy in the papers — whether the copy appears too 
frequently or not frequently enough to prove most 
profitable, etc., etc. 

15. Whether it is more profitable to use a certain por- 
tion of an advertising appropriation in annually 
re-circularizing of old names, or to use that por- 
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tion of the appropriation in increasing the size of 
copy, the number of advertisements or the list of 
mediums used. 

All of these have their bearing on *^net results/' 

In connection with ** system/' and as an example of the 
danger of *' over-systematizing/' every large mail-order ad- 
vertiser who has heard the story has appreciated the expe- 
rience of one of the largest mail-order concerns in the world 
today, which, a few years ago, tried the experiment, in 
trymg to apportion the cost of follow-up to different de- 
partments, of charging each department head with $1 every 
time the company's general catalogue was sent out to an 
inquiry received, pertaining to merchandise sold by that 
particular department. 

This compam'^'s catalogue actually cost, for production 
and mailing, $1 each, and this charge on each department 
head was only a ''book charge" for the purpose of arriving 
at some profitable conclusion at the end of the season, or 
year, as to net results secured through pushing the sale of 
merchandise handled by respective departments, etc. 

But, after this practice had been in force a few months, 
the net results, as well as the volume of business of this large 
concern, fell off for some unaccountable reason several hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars, and an investigation was 
started by the managing head of the concern, who had fig- 
ured that he had a ** great idea" when he decided upon 
charging department heads $1 for each catalogue. 

It was immediately discovered that, although the vol- 
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uine of inquiries in response to a large advertising cam- 
paign had been exceptionally great that season, justifying 
the almost certain expectation of an enormously increased 
volume of business, the contrary result had occurred. Be- 
cause department heads in a great many of the important 
departments, to avoid a charge against their department 
of $1 for the large general catalogue of the concern, had 
been sending out small, specially prepared pamphlets and 
circulars to inquiries referred to their departments, rather 
than sending out the company's large general catalogue. 

So the *^new idea*' was immediately put aside for the 
reason that the great principle upon which the entire busi- 
ness of such a concern as this is conducted is not to get the 
initial order, upon which very little, if any, profit is made, 
but to place its large general catalogue in the hands of the 
consumer, satisfy him by offering him a splendid bargain 
to induce his first purchase, and eventually to make him a 
profitable customer of the company by securing, without 
further selling expense, his repeated orders, on which a 
repetition of even small profits leads to a satisfactory divi- 
dend when **net results" are counted at the end of the year, 
or through a series of years. 

Danger of Overconservation. 

On the other hand, in starting a mail order business, it 
is possible to be too conservative in the matter of expense 
in making follow-up convmcing and attractive, up to the 
point where the proposition has attained sufficient head- 
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way or, in other words, is *'over the hilP' and running along 
satisfactorily on its original capital and surplus, increased 
by profits put back into the business. In other words, a 
new concern starts out by ha\ing only ''inquiries" to run 
upon for a certain period, until season after season the 
day's mail contains, in successful cases, even more 
''orders'' than "inquiries," owing to repeat sales. These 
come from satisfied customers and the orders sent in bv 
their friends, neighbors, etc., all as the result of the good 
will and confidence established by following honest meth- 
ods of manufacturing, pricing and liberal treatment of cus- 
tomers, giving them satisfaction or their money back. Of 
course, in starting a mail order proposition, either small or 
large, everything from the outset seems to be and is ex- 
pense, rather than profit, but it is safer to eliminate and 
reduce expense on follow-up after the business is well 
started than it is to be narrow at the outset, even though 
many propositions that looked well at the start have been 
relegated to the graveyard on account of the lack of capital 
to continue to the point — ' ' over the hill. ' ' 

And I want to say that that is a notable tendency of the 
times, owing to the fact that inquiries generally cost more 
to originate today than they did a few years ago, although 
inquiries today are tvorth more. 

A few years ago when mail order advertisers in many 
lines were starting, and before the general mail order buy- 
ing public had had experience in buying all classes of 
products in this way, inquiries cost from one-half to one- 
quarter, or in many eases as low as one-fifth or one-tenth. 
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of what they cost today. Because, out of curiosity, the 
people, startled and astonished by what to them in those 
days were almost unbelievable offers, hustled to write to 
find out about those various bargains and splendid oppor- 
tunities offered them in the advertisements in their papers. 

That made inquiries come very low in many lines of 
mail order advertising for a while. 

But the people in those days had not been educated 
along these lines. They did not have the confidence of ex- 
perience in buying by mail order and, as a consequence, that 
class of inquiries proved very hard to work out into actual 
orders. ** Sales" in those days cost more to make, if ** in- 
quiries" were turned into ** orders," than is the case today, 
even in spite of the keenest competition today in almost 
everv line. 

To go on with systematizing — as applied to handling 
mail order business inside and as a part of the elimination 
of unnecessary expense for overhead charge. 



How to Handle Inquiries. 

One of the first questions that arise in the mind of the, 
inexperienced mail order advertiser is how to handle the 
great vohmie of inquiries which come in hundreds or thou- 
sands in the mail every day and turn them into profitable 
sales when the net results are counted. 

It is impossible here to give absolutely specific methods, 
or systems, for handling particular mail order proposi- 
tions. In a general way, it may be said that card systems 
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are followed by which, when a letter inquiry is received, the 
name and address and line of products desired, as well as 
all other information, are tabulated in each case on a card 
aid filed in alphabetical order, or by territory or states. 
These cards are for easy and compact reference and ad- 
vancement in the course of follow-up correspondence, so 
that, in the general system, that valuable inquiry is never 
let up on until it is an order or comes out at the other end of 
the follow-up as worthless, or joins the great *^ general list." 

Under such a system as this, as the card advances the 
nature of each follow-up is noted on the card as having been 
sent, together with the date, which forms a record of how 
this inquirer has been worked out so far. 

When the inquirer becomes an order it is, of course, im- 
mediately transferred to another file — the customer file — 
and is followed up accordingly. 

If, before the inquiry becomes an order, personal atten- 
tion is required by special letters, such as are often known 
as answers to ^'kick mail," that necessitates the transfer of 
that card into a special *'kick" or ** complaint" file. 

Systems along these lines are used by all different mail 
order concerns, but the effort of all is toward simplicity, 
completeness, and especially to avoid over-systematizing. 

The voluminous correspondence in the conduct of mail 
order selling naturally requires very careful and con- 
scientious management and easily runs into unnecessary 
overhead expense in the matter of help in its conduct. 
There is always a larger volume of correspondence in cer- 
tain seasons over other seasons, and all of these matters 
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must be carefully arranged for, to keep the overhead ex- 
pense of conducting the business dovm to the minimum for 
efficient service along these lines, as every business man 
will understand. 



Mail Order Seasons. 

Generally speaking, the fall and spring seasons of the 
year are the great mail order seasons. 

What is known as the best * ' reading months, ' ' especially 
with the farmer, include October, November, December, 
January, February and March. Following the harvest sea- 
son, when the farmer has most cash, when the holiday sea- 
son is approaching and w^hen the evenings are long and 
the days are short, the farmer and his family have the time 
and the inclination to plan for the future, to write letters 
and investigate and to buy to fill their needs according to 
their inclinations. 

Then, too, it is becoming more and more profitable, in 
many lines, to continue using a certain part of appropria- 
tions as well during the warmer seasons as during the win- 
ter. This is a problem which each advertiser must solve for 
himself, although the perusal of all classes of media during 
any season of the year \nll point to the tendency of the 
times in this particular, as well as being an education in 
itself along mail order lines. 

In the matter of gaining the confidence of the public, it 
might be said that the character of the advertising copy in 
the publications is the first point for consideration. 
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A ** first impression * ' can be made but once. 

The reader's first impression is gained from the adver- 
tiser's copy as placed in the publication. And on the sub- 
ject of **copy" again I might say that whole voliunes have 
been and might be written, as so many different opinions 
exist. That will be readily observed by looking over any 
of the publications in the classes mentioned above. 

I have heard of advertisement writer's who maintain 
that as many as nine (not more and no less) specific 
features, or points, should be incorporated in a mail order 
advertisement. 

I have heard that some writers keep a tab of these points 
before them in Avriting each advertisement and check off 
such points. But I don't believe that any successful mail 
order advertisement writer ever followed any such plan. 
In fact, I know that the one who did this, in a particular 
case I heard about, not only was unsuccessful, but lost his 
job mighty quickly. 

There is a great deal of theory about the subject of 
**copy," but it is certainly one which cannot be learned in 
a practical way from books. 

Even in trying to tell men whom I have employed how 
to be simple and plain and straightforward, and follow sim- 
plest lines, I have often been reminded of the little colored 
boy whose white schoolmate was trying to teach him to read 
from the old first reader in which there was a picture, as 
many boys, now men, will recollect, of a horse running. 

Underneath this picture it read : 

^^This is a horse. The horse can run." 
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But after patiently and repeatedly reading these simple 
words to the little colored boy, in his effort to teach him 
to read them correctly, the reply that the little white boy 
would get, when he asked the colored boy to read the words 
himself, would always go something like this : 

* * See de horse. How he do go. " 

Successful writers of mail order advertising copy and 
mail order follow-up are very scarce, because, along broad 
lines, an experience covering wide range is necessary. 

It is desirable, in a mail order advertisement, to secure 
** attention value" by either attractive design and illustra- 
tion or type display, bringing out desirable features which 
will immediatelv interest the reader. 

As to statements made, it is desirable immediately to 
remove all points of resistance. This is done, in some cases, 
by making offers which are particularly attractive as to 
prices displayed. AVhere the price is not displayed as an 
inducement, various '* selling plans" are followed, in which, 
for instance, guarantees and thirty-day free trials, or 365- 
day approval tests — satisfaction or your money back — 
freight prepaid and return freight also paid in case of dis- 
satisfaction, or if everything does not prove to be exactly 
as represented — **big free book" offers — etc. 

Some mail order advertisements tell as much as possi- 
ble about the proposition in the space used — others seek 
only to arouse curiosity, to get a reply or * inquiry." 

Most mail order advertisers believe that it pays to fol- 
low a somewhat similar method of display in the handling 
of their copy from season to season or year to year — 
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identifying it at a glance as their own and securing the 
cumulative value as a result of continuous advertising. 

Many advertisers change the dress of their copy from 
season to season and often from month tq month or issue to 
issue, always adding to or seeking to give the impression 
that they are adding to the features which it is desirable 
that the reader should investigate and take advantage of. 

On the other hand, after an advertisement has demon- 
stratea that it is a great ** puller'^ — especially in the case of 
where one article is offered, or being pushed to the fore- 
front through the **copy'^ that appears in the papers — such 
an advertisement in itself often proves the greatest money- 
making asset in the conduct of that particular mail order 
business and frequently may be continued year after year 
on a most profitable basis. It is a fact that many adver- 
tisers have learned, to their cost, by experiment, only to 
return to their * * one best ad, ' ^ that there are features about 
certain mail order copy which defy the most analytical 
mind, when it comes to proving just what it is about them 
that absolutely '^gets the money/^ This has been demon- 
strated again and again by experiment along these lines 
and, except for seasonable presentation of various proposi- 
tions, I am not myself a believer in too frequent changes 
in copy, where one advertisement, or one series of adver- 
tisements along mail order lines has proven a winner and 
profitable. 

I know of one mail order proposition that depends on 
practically one offer in one style of advertisement where it 
costs approximately $8.50 to make the first sale which itself 
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amounts to only $3.50 and where the advertiser has to wait 
on an average of fourteen months before he gets his money 
back and begins to count his profits on successive orders. 
But I am not going to take space here to explain how this is 
worked out, because it comes under the head of ** undesira- 
ble^' mail order advertising. 

in connection with mail order advertising copy, it is 
frequently desirable to use testimonials of ** satisfied users'' 
— to quote from letters from banks on responsibility — to 
refer to **any commercial agency, or bank, or business 
man," who can tell the reader whether the concern adver- 
tising is responsible and bound to carry out honestly the 
claim w^hich it presents in the advertisements. 



Waste in Type and Space. 

I believe that mail order advertisers today waste thou- 
sands of dollars — yes, hundreds of thousands of dollars — in 
arranging their advertisements in such a manner, as to type 
display, as to make what they have to say hard to read. 
Especially by making the lines of type too long — ^the sen- 
tences too long and complicated — the paragraphs too solid 
and iminviting, as well as hard for the eye to follow from 
line to line without skipping, or without confusion. 

In this respect, much of the advertising along mail order 
lines, as it appears from season to season, or year to year, 
is repelling, rather than attractive, and, as a consequence, 
while we see new concerns coming into the papers as users 
of mail order advertising space from season to season and 
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year to year, practically half, if not more than balf, to 
three-quarters, drop out and join the ranks of the failures. 
This, however, is not by any means always due to the copy, 
but may be primarily due to the proposition itself, or to the 
methods of handling all features of ** salesmanship on 
paper'' as applied to that proposition. 

For, after all is said and done, it is only net results that 
count after the cost of the product and the cost of selling it 
have been figured and the day comes for the declaration of 
dividends, or for figuring up accounts and transferring 
profits to the surplus account. 

In deciding upon the question of whether the advertiser 
shall pa,y the freight, it is necessary carefully to consider 
freight zones. 1 n that case, of course, freight is an expense 
to be figured in on the price. 

The average mail order purchaser would rather believe 
that he does not pay the freight — ^which, of course, he 
always does pay, just as he has to pay taxes, or just as he 
has to '^pay the freight" if he buys from his local dealer — 
no matter what he buvs. 

And, as illustrating the policy of some of the most suc- 
cessful mail order advertisers, it is interesting to note that 
many of them follow the practice of running larger copy 

than thev would otherwise use if it were not for the fact 

•I 

that by doing this they appear to dominate their respective 
fields, as they reallv do dominate them. Within the last 
four years an advertiser in a line of products put out for 
the first time on the mail order selling basis, knowing that 
competition in his line would follow almost immediately, or 
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as soon as the plans of his competitors could be formulated, 
went out in pages all over the coimtry in the agricultural 
press, using the largest space at that time and most expen- 
sive position that could possibly be had in the highest priced 
agricultural papers published. His first six months' adver- 
tising appropriation was proportionately abnormal and 
'way beyond what he would have expended if he had not 
wished to "scare off'' competition by the way in which he 
was spending his money, as well as from the large amount 
that he made it appear necessary to enter that field. 

Yet he accomplished his purpose, to a large extent, and 
today his competitors, who have, from time to time, tried 
to enter his field, have always been "trailers." When the 
mail order buying public thinks of the product which he 
sells they think of his name first, which is, in the mail order 
field as well as in every other field, one of the greatest assets 
that any advertiser can have. 

And right here I want to say that I have purposely 
avoided mentioning tlie methods followed by the company 
with Avhich I have been associated for many years, except 
as 1 mentioned it above in connection with a list of other 
large eoiicerjis that have been most successful in the mail 
order advertising field. 

One of the companies mentioned in the above list is 
practically only a half-dozen years old and was started by a 
"farmer boy" whose personality has become the best known 
to the farmers of America of any personality in the mail 

order field. 

This man, by the indominable strength of his character, 
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experience and personality, has built up a very large busi- 
ness, selling direct to the farmer only and including prac- 
tically only three kinds of products in the nature of agri- 
cultural implements. His company is capitalized at several 
millions of dollars and he is reputed to be personally worth 
at least over one million dollars himself. All of this he has 
accomplished within the past half-dozen years, and he is as 
vet in his earlv thirties. 



Spent Quarter of a Million. 

Within the past year this man spent for advertising 
space alone nearly $250,000 — one-quarter of a million — ^and 
within one week, to start his campaign, along in the month 
of October he used what was the largest advertisement ever 
published up to that time in the agricultural papers, run- 
ning into eleven pages, including paid-f or type matter of 
several pages along editorial lines, telling the history of his 
success. 

As a result of that campaign, which was probably by far 
the largest that he will ever need to run and which was the 
most successful that he had ever undertaken, he was placed 
in the forefront in his particular lines of manufacture in 
the direct-to-the-consiuner or mail order selling field. 

The business lives of such men as this, who have made 
success in the mail order advertising field, are most inter- 
esting to hear about, and I could name a dozen men whose 
mail order biographies, or, better still, whose mail order 
autobiographies, would make to me, and I believe to almost 
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any man, more interesting reading than fiction, or any other 
class of literature published today having a bearing upon 
the progress of our times. 

And I know very well that if the truth — all of the truth 
— about these men were to be told it would be stranger and 
harder for the layman to believe than fiction itself. 

Now, these great successes and this great tendency of 
the times toward mail order advertising as the only method 
of selling products direct to the user have not been made 
without arousing the greatest antagonism, often going to 
ends most bitter in the field of competition. 

This has naturally been the case, because the great mail 
order advertisers have, as they grew stronger and stronger, 
eaten their wav into the vitals of old-line concerns and 
** trust ^' companies or combinations, whose methods of sell- 
ing and distribution necessarily found their outlet through 
the local retail dealer or agency. 

So these concerns doing business still along the old lines, 
which include in their selling organization all of the ** mid- 
dlemen^' necessary for the conduct of business along those 
lines, jobbers, brokers, wholesalers, traveling salesmen, re- 
tailers, etc., have naturally done all in their power to block 
the way of the mail order concerns. 

The small town or village retailer is inclined to feel that 
his bread and butter and means of livelihood are being grad- 
ually taken away from him by the increasing popularity 
among country and small town arid village people of buying 

direct from the manufacturer by mail. 

But all of these matters will work themselves out to the 
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best good of the greatest number. Already it is beeoiiiiug 
more generally recognized by the retailers, wherever lo- 
cated, that mail order advertising and selling is not an un- 
mixed evil. The educating of the people and the develop- 
ment of the country and the enlargement of the imagina- 
tion of the bujing public has been brought about as a result 
of all of the ramifications that go to make up the mail order 
business. 

While the retailers' business in former vears in such 
communities as we have in question was built up in supply- 
ing the demand for ** necessities'' almost exclusively, today 
Ills business, under the education and enlightenment and 
enrichment of the people, includes a wider range of ** neces- 
sities" and practically all of the luxuries of the world's 
markets. 

The retailer is coming more and more to realize the im- 
portance to him, as well as to the country at large, of the 
extension of the rural free delivery service and of the estab- 
lishment of the parcels post along the broadest lines. 

He realizes that it is the jobbers, who fear for their own 
extermination, who have been whooping it up against ** Par- 
cels Post" and keeping up the scare by every method in 
their power. 

Providence and Uncle Sam sometimes seem slow, but I 
believe that no one will deny that they are pretty apt to be 
sure in the long run. 

All of these matters are of great importance in develop- 
ing the comforts of the farmer and his family, as well as the 
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comforts and enjoyiiieiit of the people living in all rural 
communities, including small villages and towns. 

The matter has gone 'way beyond the question of 
*' grange supplies," where people in rural communities for- 
merly organized in granges and tried co-operative plans in 
order to secure the lowest possible prices by buying in bulk 
all things that they needed in their homes or on their farms. 

I myself have not the slightest doubt that we shall have 
a parcels post created at an early date, despite opposition of 
the *' express companies" and ** vested interests," et al., 
which, in the interest of the people at large — especially in 
the interest of over two-thirds of the people of this country 
today, will give the same facilities, or better facilities, along 
these lines than otlier countries afford their people. 

As a special chapter is devoted to this subject elsewhere 
in these pages, I will only say that the advantages of the 
parcels post are obvious when it comes to facilitating the 
convenience of over two-thirds of the buying public. 

Uncle Sam has these matters in charge, and when Uncle 
Sam gets busy there is usually ** something doing." 

For example, every little while the United States Postal 
Inspectors stop the mail of some swindling concern. It is 
almost always some ''get-rich-quick" outfit, offering some- 
thing for nothing. 

But year after year goes by and we almost never hear of 
the United States Government Postoflfice Inspectors clos- 
ing down with fraud orders on anybody who is in the manu- 
facturing business. Manufacturers, for the most part, are 
doing business on the square, especially in the mail order 
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field. Custom and the laws compel it. The states and the 
United States Government compel it. Public sentiment 
compels it. Competition compels it. 

Uncle Sam is no respecter of persons, especially when it 
comes to the breaking of the regulations of the Postofl&ce 
Department and improper use of the mails. 

That is one of the best safeguards that our Government 
maintains for all of us. 

It doesn't matter at all where you happen to live. The 
United States Government protects the people who buy and 
the people who sell exactly alike against fraud of any kind 
where the mails are used to bring about trade. 

In coming to a conclusion on this subject, now that I 
have gotten along into it to some extent, I find it hard to 
stop writing. 

There are so many things that I have necessarily left 
unsaid, although I have tried to bring out some of the 
salient features of mail order advertising, and I have re- 
viewed the subject as I see it, with the object of being of 
some practical help to the reader along practical lines. 

Mail order advertising must be sane and practical. 
It will die a quicker death of dry rot than any other line of 
business. It must be conducted with executive abilitv and 
level head, with appreciation of human nature and along 
lionesty lines and principles of truth to be permanently suc- 
cessful or even profitable for very long. My compliments 
are extended to all men engaged in the various fields of mail 
order selling endeavor. And if, with the space allowed me 
here, I am given the liberty of reproducing, in much re- 
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duced form, some of the examples of successful mail order 
advertising as they have appeared in recent issues of 
various classes of publications, I am sure my apologies will 
be accepted, and the editor of this work will not be blamed 
if these pages do not also include examples of the advertis- 
ing copy of the WTiter or advertiser who happens to have 
any complaints to make on what appears here or what does 
not appear here. 

The examples reproduced here are necessarily greatly 
reduced in size and are not, of course, as easy to read as 
they were in their original size as published in the papers. 
They are reproduced as examples only of contemporaneous 
mail order advertising in a variety of lines sold ** direct to 
the user/' 

Anyone interested in this subject can easily follow it 
further, as to the character of all kinds of mail order adver- 
tising being used today, by securing copies of the various 
classes of media mentioned above and looking them over. 
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FINANCIAL ADVERTISING OF BANKS AND 

TRUST COMPANIES 

By CHARLES H. RAVELL 

Formerly Advertising Manager Merchants 
Loan and Trust Co., Chicctgo 

The object of this article is to be a practical help to the 
student of financial advertising so far as it relates to bank- 
ing. The theory and psychology of advertising, which is 
an endless subject, has been avoided. In it are related act- 
ual experiences of the writer, which have been obtained by 
expending over $35,000 annually for banks in the city of 
Chicago, and other smaller industrial cities. Other ex- 
perience gained in assisting and directing expenditures of 
advertising appropriations for clients are also given as 

practical object lessons. 

In the year 1895 there were but few precedents to guide 
the beginner, and it is needless to say that some of the 
experiments conducted were failures. Some of the ideas 
followed out proved to be fallacies and some results were 
surprisingly good where little was expected. But today 
the financial advertiser who takes advantage of past ex- 
periences and skillfully applies science and art to financial 
publicity, has almost unlimited money-making, business 

building opportunities. 

89 
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Let us first consider some basic facts and understand 
that banks have something to sell in the same sense as the 
manufacturer, wholesaler or retailer of merchandise has 
something to sell. 

Salesmanship is of two kinds — ^PERSONAL and 
WRITTEN: Written salesmanship and advertising are 
synonymous. Two important things are to be considered 
— ^what is said and to whom it is said. '*COPY'' includes 
the purpose to be accomplished, the contents of the adver- 
tisement, typographical make-up and general presenta- 
tion. ** MEDIA,'' being the channel through which the 
prospective customers are reached. Copy used by National 
and State Banks (including Trust Companies) is either of 

the general publicity kind or business producing copy. 
General jmblicity, as the term is now accepted by banks, 

means the kind consisting merely of names of ofl&cers, 
directors, the capital and surplus, and business address. 
This corresponds to a name on the oflfice door, and accom- 
plishes but little more in producing direct or immediate 
results. 

Business news is usually ** result-producing advertis- 
ing,'' because it is educational, and is intended to educate 
the public to reason and view all financial matters from 
the same standpoint as that of the advertiser, who hopes 
thereby that this association of ideas will result in future 
business relations. 

The same news elements that make interesting reading 
of any kind should be in advertising copy. News appeals 
to human nature; anything in advertising that stirs the 
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feelings, arouses the emotions, creates a desire, or goes 
deeply into the every day life of the people, will receive 
attention. 

An advertiser must first consider the market for his 
goods and where he expects to obtain his business. To 
illustrate: 

Suburban Bank Advertising. 

Advertising in a town of five thousand people presents 
entirely different problems from those of a cosmopolitan 
city like Chicago, New York, St. Louis or San Francisco. 
For instance, newspaper publicity in the small town covers 
the entire territory, and there is no necessity to subdivide 
into good or bad territory. A bank in the city of two 
million people must reckon with the economic law that : 

** Business follows the lines of least resistance.^' There- 
fore the choicest territory selected for its advertising cam- 
paign should be traversed by the street car lines that focus 
down town at a point close to its place of business. The com- 
petition in that territory must be considered. For instance, 
the local suburban bank invites checking and saving ac- 
counts, and is likely to have safe deposit vaults; therefore, 
the down town bank should push the sale of its bonds and 
mortgages in that territory. A safe investment with better 
interest rates is the advantage offered to depositors in the 
suburban bank. 

The saving business is everybody's business as far as 
accounts of over $300 are concerned. 
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The suburban bank occupies a place of usefulness be- 
cause it supplies the neighborhood with conveniences for 
safeguarding transient money. 

With the widening of the banking business which is 
likely to come, it is certain that the suburban bank will be 
the principal factor in making real estate loans, which will 
also give it control of the fire insinrance business placed in 
its locality. It is admitted bv most bankers that the small 
suburban or neighborhood bank is a little closer to the 
individual depositor than the big down town bank. It is 
more accessible and its hours for transacting business are 
more convenient. Some students of economic banking con- 
ditions go so far as to say **all the life insurance companies 
will eventually sell insurance at a minimum cost through 
subinrban banks instead of maintaining expensive agen- 
cies/' These changing conditions point to the fact that 
the suburban bank will be an aggressive advertiser. 

In a large city the earning capacity of the people living 
in this or that section must be considered. 

The writer once selected a part of Chicago to advertise 

in, and from w^hat are considered reliable sources compiled 

statistics which showed that the heads of the families in 

this territory earned an averaged of $900 a year.* Gov- 
ernment statistics published soon after recited the fact 

that it costs something like $950 for a family to exist 
in New York and $850 for a family in Chicago. It is 
easy to see that in any territory like this one the banking 

possibilities are naturally restricted. The cost of living 

* See report of Congressional Committee knoitii as "Select Committee,'* on wages and 
price commodities, report of June 23, 1910. 
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practically made it impossible for the people to be bank 
customers. However, in manv cases the head of the f amilv 
was not the only wage earner. The boys and girls of four- 
teen to eighteen were nearly self-supporting. This made 
possible the savings business done by the local bank in 
that ten'itory, but the average savings account was small 
compared to those of the down town banks. It is self- 
evident that it would be a practical waste of money to 
carry on an advertising campaign in such a territory for 
the sale of bonds or mortgages, checking accounts, etc., 
when there were so manv more desirable localities. 



Nationality Must Be Considered. 

The nationality of the people living in various locali- 
ties must be considered; the copy used, and the mediums 
in which the advertising is done. In Chicago there are 
about forty papers printed in ten different languages, 
representing all political parties and religious faiths. The 
bank inviting the business of foreign born citizens to be 
consistent should have employees that can speak these for- 
eign languages, because, if you speak to a. Bohemian, Aus- 
trian, Norwegian, or Hollander, through his local news- 
paper, you speak to him in his own language, and he is 
very apt to reply in his own language. There are great 
differences in the quality of the circulation of the foreign 
papers and the business metliod of the management, but 
when a foreign language newspaper stands in good repute 
with its own people it is usually a producing advertising 
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medium for a bank. It is noticeable that the higher the 
degree of intelligence of the foreign born citizen, the 
sooner he reads the American newspapers. The ambition 
that brought him from Europe to America excites his desire 
to read and write English. It is possible that this does not 
apply so much to the women as to men. 

Regarding the copy for the foreign language papers, 
here are two ideas worth remembering: 

Emphasize the age and the business record of the bank. 
The foreigner has more respect than the average American 
for the long established institutions or customs. Tlie 
American is living in an ever-changing and constantly de- 
veloping period, and his ideas and impulses fit those condi- 
tions better. The foreigners are more accustomed to the 
'* direct command. '^ In most cases thev have seen militarv 
service for years in the armies of Europe. If your adver- 
tising idea is accepted by them as a superior thought to 
that of their own, and is put in the ** direct command '' form, 
you will find that your copy will produce quicker results. 
To illustrate : 

To the American you would sav, *'this bank offers the 
services of its savings department, and invites your ac- 
count, etc.;" to the foreigner you would say, ^' bring your 
savings account to this bank — it is the oldest or strongest 
bank, etc." The advertiser will find a wide field for 
thought along these linos, and the opportunity to study the 
habits and customs of Europeans. 

In banking the foreigner follows the crowd. The bank 
first to get the foreign trade is likely to hold and increase 
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it without much effort, as the new foreign arrival will nine 
times out of ten go to the bank where his friend John, 

Hans, Fritz, Ole or Romano has his account. 



Mediums. 

The next step after deciding what is apt to be the most 
profitable territory is to consider the mediums bv which 
to reach the people. This is the age of newspapers, and it 
can be said without dispute that the banker need not waste 
his time to get the business of any man or woman who does 
not read some newspaper. Therefore, it logically follows 
that 98 per cent of the people you care to reach in your 
business territory read some newspaper. 

The greatest problem is to present your advertising in 
a way that the advertisement will be first seen, and second, 
read; third, it must be believed, or it will not be acted upon. 

Newspapers are undoubtedly the foimdation of a bank 
advertising campaign which must also include the follow- 
ing-up of letters, the careful distribution of suitable printed 
statements and booklets. An advertising campaign should 
reflect continuit}' of thought and action, and for this reason 
the advertiser should refuse to buy advertising in one-time 
publications. This bars out souvenir programs, special 
editions and other short-lived publications. The advertis- 
ing buyer who closely analyzes the propositions offered to 
him will find they are originated for the benefit of the indi- 
vidual who sells the article, and not of the advertiser who 
buys the space therein. 
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Fortify your newspaper advertising with follow-up cir- 
cular letters and booklets, which tell in detail all the 
whole family ought to know about your bank. By circular 
letters I mean a high grade kind known as fac-simile type- 
written letters. Tliese letters are a splendid reproduc- 
tion of what a typewritten letter ought to be. In your let- 
ter the signature of the bank officer should be genuine 
when such lettei*s go to business firms, corporations and 
business men. Where you intend to reach ten or fifteen 
thousand prospective savings depositors it is practical to 
use the imitation signature. Be particular to use the sig- 
nature cut of the finest quality, for if the signature is not 
reproduced accurately it is apt to be a dead give-away. 
The main idea of a circular letter is to impress upon the 
recipient that it is a personal communication. It is also 
essential that such a letter should be mailed under a two- 
cent stamp, and as having every appearance of the genuine 
article. 

Do not send a letter addressed onlv to Dear Sir or Dear 
Madam, but have each letter begin with the name and 
address of the party to whom it is sent, as Mr. John Smith, 
Dear Sir; Miss Marian Jones, Dear Madam; Mrs. Samuel 
Brown, Dear Madam. 

A circular letter from a bank should never appear 
**sloppy." It is essential that the circular letter from a 
bank should be on good paper and be a model piece of busi- 
ness literature. The cost of postage is the main objection 
against the circular letter campaigns on a large scale when 
the two-cent stamp is used. 
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Profitable results have been attained with a follow-up 
campaign conducted as follows : 

A circular letter under two-cent stamp; contents of the 
letter came right to the point, and asked the recipient to 
open account at that bank. The tone of the letter was 
personal and confidential. The booklet enclosed gave all 
the reasons w^hy the recipient should make this bank his 
particular choice. The follow-up used afterwards was a 
series of six postal cards mailed monthly. These were 
illustrated cards on which were printed the quotations of 
Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin Franklin, Abraham Lincoln, 
Cyrus McCormick, Horace Greeley, Russell Sage and 
Philip Armour, men who are known to every schoolboy. 
They also carried a reminder that the bank was still invit- 
ing their business. The right kind of postal cards can be 
advantageously used in a follow-up system. Such cards 
can now be obtained where the presswork and color work 
is of the highest quality and are the combined skill and 
products of some of the l)est color artists in the country. 
Do not tako into consideration an immense amount of trash 
offered to banks as so-called advertising matter. Some of 
these so-called advertising postal card series would abso- 
lutely drive business away. Educational postal cards can 
be used to build up the small and unprofitable savings 
accounts. Select two thousand of your smallest accounts, 
follow up regularly with a reminder of saving. If the 
thought of saving gets out of the depositor's head, help 
to put it back again. It is a pleasant way to remind him of 
your bank and his growing account. You are substituting 
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the thought of saving instead of the thought of spending, 
which the retail merchant is pounding into him every day. 
/Remember that psychology teaches us that thought pre- 
cedes all action. These postal cards should be of the quality 
that will cause a person receiving them to desire to have 
an extra set, and willing to come to the bank and ask for 
them. Cards of this quality can now be obtained by dis- 
criminating buyers. 



What Has the Bank to Advertise? 

What has the bank to advertise ? You often hear bank- 
ers say that they have nothing particularly to offer the 
public; that everybody knows what the bank is, and what 
it is for. Let us analvze that statement. 

A bank is the starting point of all commerce, and a bank 
as generally conducted today is almost a semi-public insti- 
tution. It has duties to perform in the conununity other 
than the making of a profit for the stockholders; it is a 

pivot point in the business community. Logically, it is in 
a position to be, and ought to be, a guide in the financial • 
affairs of the community. 

Once a banker complained that his savings depositors 
were being buncoed by sharpers, who advertised fake 
gold mining stocks, oil stocks, etc. It is logical to suppose 
that if an alluring advertisement will make a man desire 
to take his money out of the bank and put it in a wild-cat 
speculation, that another kind of advertising will keep the 
money in the bank. A banker once said : * * Appeal to the 
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avarice of the public; offer the fools a hundred per cent 
dividend instead of three per cent on their savings, and 
you will get their money/' Mr. Banker should have told 
the public how it is economically impossible to pay the 
investor more than 5 or 6 per cent. He could have pointed 
a warning to the 999 failures in speculative mines, oil wells, 
get-rich-quick promotions. The banker can appeal to the 
same avarice, namely, possession of money, and the argu- 
ment is furthermore fortified by a fear of loss. If the 
banker himself is qualified to be the school teacher, prob- 
ably 75 per cent of the community would gladly be his 
pupils and they would be ready and willing to hear what 
he has to say about the safekeeping of money. The argu- 
ment made against this statement is as follows : 

**It would seemingly place the banker in a position of 
criticism and doing it for selfish motives/' Don't forget, 
however, that the banker as a trustee and guardian of the 
public funds is qualified to issue a warning to the thought- 
less or inexperienced. It is just as much his duty to pro- 
tect the public from fraudulent schemes as it is to safeguard 
the hard-earned savings left in his possession by the wage 
earner. 

The first thing that a depositor wants to know about 
a bank is its strength which, correctly measured, is its 
ability to pay the depositor cash on demand. It is the duty 
of the advertising managers to help the reading public 
arrive at such a conclusion if it is true. The veteran sol- 
dier and fighter is naturally looked upon with more confi- 
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dence than the raw recruit. The bank that has passed 
safely through the financial panics, wars and adverse busi- 
ness conditions in the United States has had the oppor- 
tunity to try out almost every kind of financial difficulty. 
Consequently, banks that have experienced these conditions 
have precedents and warnings to go by that are apt to make 
them more cautious. The record of an old established 
successful banking institution should furnish fine adver- 
tising material. However, age does not necessarily signify 
strength. Any bank that does not overloan, that carries a 
little more cash reserve than its competitors, or a bank 
that makes short-time loans to manufacturers and business 
men who conduct profitable business with sufficient capital 
of their owti, also has splendid advertising material. A 
bank that invests a safe proportion of its deposits in real 
estate, mortgages, and loans has good advertising material. 
Banks whose statements show that they are chronically 
under the legal cash reserve or close to it, and also have a 
large proportion of their loans made on security not 
quickly converiible, lack these advertising advantages. 
Many have wondered why the inefficient banker was the 
best advertiser, but to one who knows banking it is plain 
that he realized his negative quality as a banker and tried 
to fortify himself by aggressive advertising. Conservative 
bankers point out this and that example of a bank failure 
and end up by saying: **It was an advertising bank." 
The only argument left is that the strongest bank in the 
community should be the best advertiser. Every depositor 
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is concerned as to the strength of his bank and as to who 
are its boiTowers. 

The ideal bank customer will never ask his banker to 
loan him money except on good security. No man should 
go to a bank expecting to borrow money unless he offers 
good security. The depositor in a bank expects his monej' 
to be loaned safely, and if the depositor ever needs to bor- 
row money he should expect to give good security. The 
borrower should have in mind that a well managed bank 
cannot loan its funds for an indefinite time. 

The advertiser can adroitly incorporate these points 
into copy, so this information will get to the public. It 
will inspire the confidence of the non-borrowing depositor; 
it will hold in check the depositor likely to want to abuse his 
bank privileges; it eliminates from the bank those deposit- 
ors most likely to get banks in trouble. The directors of 
a bank should encourage an advertising campaign along 
these lines, as it is a sort of moral insurance and a protec- 
tion to the officer who may not distinguish between the 
application for a loan as a pure and simple business propo- 
sition when it is made by a close personal friend, or where 
political influences are brought to bear. 

Bank advertising has another purpose besides getting 
new business. It is to protect and maintain the qualitj'' of 
the old business that insures safe banking. The banking 
business makes possible the rapid development of the 
country; for the day is coming when the public will expect 
a bank to offer otily securities that it can vouch for, as far 
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as legality of the bond issued, the title of property secured 
by mortgages, etc. If the public are to go to the banker 
when buying such investments they also have the 
right to expect to find the bank a market place at which 
to sell or unload investments purchased there. Naturally, 
the bank to protect itself must offer for sale only suchi/ 
securities as are sound and safe and of a quality in which it 
is willing to invest its own money. 

The bank can advertise foreign and domestic money 
orders. Witness the fact that the American Bankers^ As- 
sociation today is making desperate efforts to regain the 
profitable business rightfully belonging to banking which 
is now in the hands of express companies, organized for 
the purpose of distributing parcels throughout the coun- 
try. The banks were once indifference to the possibil- 
bilities of this part of banking and would not furnish the 
services since supplied by the express companies. These 
circumstances and aggressive advertising took the business 
from the banks. Today the American Bankers ^ Association 
presents an example of locking the bam door after the 
horse is stolen. It is now co-operating with its members 
to advertise foreign and domestic money orders. The 
banks now deliver money to any person or individual in a 
civilized community, furnish money orders to travelers that 
can be cashed at sight on holidays or Simdays without the 
necessity of being personally identified. 

A bank can also advertise its services as a trustee to act 
as administrator, guardian and executor in this respect. 
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The legal profession at one time had a monopoly on this 
business. The whole story, which is the tendency of the 
times, is practically told in the advertisement of the Mer- 
chants' Loan & Trust Company, Chicago, on page 115. 

Make the advertising of the safe deposit vaults a dis- 
tinct and separate feature from that bf the bank. Do not 
combine a safe deposit vault advertisement with a savings 
account advertisement. You have often seen in the news- 
papers advertisements of this kind. Fundamentally it is a 
wrong. There are two separate principles involved. Sav- 
ing advertisements are calculated to coax money out of 
mattresses, stove pipes and other secret places, where those 
fearsome individuals usually hide their money. The main 
reason for a bank's existence is to supply a safe depository 
for money, therefore it is illogical to advertise safe deposit 
vaults in the same advertisement w^ith savings accounts. 
Every banker knows that at times there is more or less 
money belonging to timid individuals in safe deposit boxes, 
yet it is not a wise policy for a bank to advertise safe deposit 
vaults for anything else than a safe depository at a safe 
place to deposit fire insurance, life insurance policies, val- 
uable papers, jewelry, etc., as protection against fire, theft 
and carelessness. 



Method of Advertising 

A few years ago the advertising appropriation for a 
bank was unknown. Advertising that the banker did was 
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coaxed out of him from time to time by the man with a 
special edition of a newspaper, who tried to convince him 
that he should be a patriot and support the press, etc,, or 
he was solicited by the ladies for lawn festivals, donations, 
or a committee of yoimg ladies who had in charge the pro- 
gram for a charity hospital. Some bankers have formed 
their opinion of advertising results from such methods. 
Advertising now and then in this way would be just as 
consistent as keeping a set of bank books now and then as 
far as results were concerned. The bank should have ad- 
vertising appropriation in proportion to its capital in busi- 
ness. An advertising campaign should be carefully planned 
out for a year ahead and the best newspapers should be the 
backbone of the campaign, and the follow-up circular letters 
and booklets, or the postal card follow-up system. The 
advertising campaign of k bank should extend to a 
period from one to three years; everything should be 
planned in advance and each effort should be a unit in the 
entire scheme. Newspaper advertising campaigns should 
be expected to cover the community collectively. The cir- 
cular letter campaign should be conducted in the territory 
where the most desirable depositors can be f oimd. 

Advertising has become a great recognized business 
force in the community because the public have learned 
that it is profitable to read the business news as well as the 
general news. A newspaper is the logical place to look 
for business information. The reader of a newspaper is 
usually in a negative and receptive frame of mind. If there 
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is a desire to make a purchase of any kind the eye glances 
over the advertising columns. 

Illustrated advertising is always more attractive than 
plain type; it catches the eye, and supported by logical 
argument it helps to stimulate or create the desire to 
purchase. 

A successful circular letter campaign that produced 
profitable results for a bank located in a small industrial 
city was conducted as follows : 

Thie management of several large factories were inter- 
ested and a copy of the pay rolls obtained. All those whose 
earnings qualified them to be bank customers were placed 
on the mailing list. Those on **list A" received all the ad- 
vertising literature covering every department of the bank, 
checking, accounts, investments, etc. Those on **list B^' 
received only the savings literature. The campaign was 
opened with a fac-simile letter signed by the president of 
the bank. Enclosed was a specially written booklet which 
contained all the information about this particular bank 
that the employees of these industries would naturally want 
to know. It went further than that. It told the readers 
how to distinguish a strong bank from a weak one. This 
was followed by six illustrated postal cards carrying an 
educational campaign on savings which were mailed to 
reach the depositor on the first of the month. No. 2 cir- 
cular letter followed seven months after the first one. The 
campaign cost 10 cents for postage and 9 cents for printed 
matter per individual. 
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A shoi-t time after the bank opened for one hour Satur- 
day evening, pay checks from certain institutions were 
readily cashed for customers of the bank. It is easy to 
see that splendid services were rendered, that there was no 
waste of effort, no waste of expenditure, and the immediate 
results were, as was to be expected, splendid, at a cost con- 
siderably less than one dollar per new account. 

There is one point that must not be overlooked. The 
confidence and reputation of the bank which had been 
largely inspii-ed by the educational advertising in news- 
papers was an auxiliary force in making this personal 
effort campaign very productive. 

The experiments made with program advertising and 
the psychological experiments made at the Northwestern 
University showed convincingly that advertising in pro- 
grams is naturally unproductive. People go to the theatre 
seeking entertainment and to get away from the business 
cares, household duties, etc. The whole intent and pur- 
pose of the individual is pleasure. They are not in the 
proper frame of mind to consider a business proposition; 
the ethics of intruding upon a man's attention in a time like 
this is another storv. 



Tracing Results. 

Many bankers have often asked how to trace results 
from advertising. The answer has been, ^^If you use the 
old style of general publicity you cannot. If you use edu- 
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cational advertising copy, or offer any article for sale, you 
can/' 

In a large city it is practical to trace results geographic- 
ally. Keep a record of the new accounts opened or closed 
in each ward. By this way you can then see just where 
you are gaining or losing. It is not an impossible matter 
to find out in what section of the city this or that news- 
paper has its greatest sales. In this way you can get a 
fairly good estimate of the value of that medium to your 
institution. It is a good plan when a new account is opened 
to have a printed record card given to the depositor, stating 
that it is a custom of the bank from time to time to adver- 
tise or publish a statement of its condition for the benefit 
of the depositors, and it would be to a great advantage to 
all concerned if the depositor would indicate thereon which 
newspaper he read. You will find that 95 per cent of the 
depositors will gladly give this information. This also 
gives you a good line on the pulling power of various news- 
papers. The circular letter always gives you the oppor- 
tunity to focus on any one point or locality in the city where 
it seems likely that new business can be obtained by such 
a campaign, and it also can be used as a defensive measure. 
Circular advertising has the advantage of being confidential 
for a short time at least. Your competitor does not know 
what you are saying to his customer. It is doubtful if there 
is any profit in what is known as a stimulated savings 
account. By stimulated savings accounts are meant those 
which are started by the aid of the so-called **dime savings'' 
bank. It is generally conceded by bankers that these little 
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toys are productive in getting new savings accounts started, 
but the majority of the new depositors who are influenced 
by these methods are not generally profitable depositors 
for a bank. Wliere a young banking institution must have 
depositors regardless of cost or profit in order to have 
people going in and out of the bank door, no doubt such 
stimulated accounts have their value as an auxiliarv adver- 
tising campaign, but it is generally admitted by those who 
have had the experience that a headache goes with all forms 
of stimulants. To illustrate : It is safe to say that a savings 
account amounting to less than one hundred dollars in any 
down town bank in Chicago during the year 1908 was more 
of a liability than an asset. 

Three per cent interest plus expenses and low loaning 
rates made the small savings account unprofitable. 

Naturally such conditions were more conspicuous in 
the large cities, but no doubt somewhat the same all over 
the country. The xmprofitable account in some small town 
that year might have been only $25. It is a matter of his- 
tory that one savings bank in a large city of the West had 
at this time a big savings business built up by **dime 
banks. '^ It was forced to sell out to a large bank because 
its savings deposits only averaged about $85. The results 
of a great advertising campaign of this kind actually pro- 
duce conditions that force a bank to retire from business 
with a loss to its depositors or discredit to itself. 
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Locality. 

The element of locality in advertising should be given 

more consideration. The writer can recall one section of 
a large city where big industries are numerous and where 

the pay rolls following the panic of 1907 dropped to a low 

point and slowly increased during the year following. 

People in that locality were spending more to live on than 

they earned. To get profitable results from advertising 

w^as impossible. It w^as a time when people valued their 

savings, but did not and could not increase them. Yet a 

very large financial institution that was carrying on a 

broad-size advertising campaign throughout the city was 

wasting its money in this territory. 

Billboards, street cars and novelties are classed as 

auxiliary advertising. 

Ask vourself the value of such methods as an edu- 
cational force as compared with newspaper space. The 

answer is in the experience of the Chicago and New York 
banks and other reserved centers when on Monday, Octo- 
ber, 1907, they announced to the startled public that they 
would not pay currency temporarily, but would issue clear- 
ing house certificates to depositor which w^ould answer all 
* purposes of currency. By the united action of the banks 
it was thought such methods would prevent any bank fail- 
ures an(f forestall a business panic. Now, did the Clearing 
House Associations of the reserved cities seek the noveltv 
advertisers, the billboards, or did they go to the news- 
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TRUSTE E UNDE R WILL. 

A rare and high tribute is paid to modem trust 
company management under the terms of the 
will of the late Melville \V. Fuller, chief justice 
of the United States, appointing The Merchants 
Loan and Trust Company of (Sicago as trustee. 
A local attorney and intimate friend of the fam- 
ily is named as co-trustee. The estate is valued 
at approximately $1,000,000, and the will pro- 
vides that this shall be held in trust during the 
lifetime of the children. It will also be recalled 
that this trust company, which has achieved ex- 
ceptional success as a iiduciaty, was made trus- 
tee under the terms of the will of the late Mar- 
shall Field, the wealthy Chicago merchant. 

Doubtless the selection of a trust company as 
trustee by the late eminent jurist of the United 
States supreme court will make a profound im- 
pression upon all men of wealth and large affairs 
whose greatest concern is the faithful administra- 
tion of their estates after death in accordance 
with their wishes. Exponents of the trust com- 
pany will certainly derive a peculiar satisfaction 
from this selection by the late chief justice. It 
will serve as a powerful argument for our wealthy 
citizens and render more popular the appointment 
of trust companies as trustee, administrator, ex- 
ecutor or guardian, instead of the hazardous se- 
lection of individual trustees alone. The objec- 
tion that trust companies cannot give the atten- 
tion to large estates which individual trustees and 
confidential advisers may afford is overcome by 
the late chief justice in appointing his legal coun- 
selor as associate trustee. Even though this pro- 
vision had not been made there would be no 
cause for doub^ as to the entire ability of the 
trust companv to bestow that personal care and 
interest which the trust required. Nevertheless, 
in many instances trust companies prefer to have 
tlie co-operation of the family solicitor and. inti- 
mate counselor. 

A trust companv's highest function is to dis- 
charge its duties faithfully and safely as trustee 
whether under the terms of a will or under cor- 
porate tnists. Success in this direction has been 
attended by a greatly increased volume of fidu- 
ciary business. The court and criminal records 
chronicle almost daily the dangers which are 
unavoidable in appointing individuals as trustees 
for large estates. The record of trusteeship 
made by the trust companies of this country, on 
the other hand, is an inspirmg lesson. But most 
important is the preservation of that high stand- 
ard of management which has made the trust 
companies of the United States an example for 
all the civilized nations of the world.- 

From the EconomUt, July 30, lOlO, 
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papers, the great moulders of public opinion f Emergency 
sessions were held with the publishers and managers of the 
great daily papers. The crisis and conditions were ex- 
plained accurately and the remedy suggested. If the news- 
paper the next morning would tell the public the facts m 
a convincing, honest and straightforward way, there would 

be no great alarm, no panic and no disaster. What was the 
result? The public could hardly believe their eyes when 
they read the headlines in the papers the next morning. 
The newspapers told them the facts and public confidence 
was not shaken, and there was no panic. The banks in most 
cases voluntarily paid cash to customers who had contracts 
or mortgages maturing, and the public and general busi- 
ness were not inconvenienced to any great extent. A few 
disgruntled individuals made complaints, but the public in 
general were satisfied. In a few weeks after the crisis had 
passed the clearing house certificates were retired and the 
usual currency was again in use. 

Would it have been possible to have gotten such results 
wdth novelty advertising, billboards and street car adver- 
tising? What a beautiful example of great public opinion 
moulding through the machinery furnished by the great 
daily newspapers. The newspapers that day saved the 
nation from a financial disaster that might have brought 
temporary ruin to the business of the country. The files 
of the newspapers disclose the interesting truth that the 
statements made to the public by the Clearing House com- 
mittee was very good advertising copy, which any bank 
could use continuously. 
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Regarding the novelty advertising, the better the nov- 
elty the less profit there is in it for a bank. It is necessary 
to spend a lot of money for the business you already have 
because you cannot make a public distribution of an attrac- 
tive novelty without first giving the same to all depositors 
in the bank. A bank account that can be influenced bv a 
10-cent to 20-cent novelty one time can likely be influenced 
again and by someone else, and therefore is not likely to be 
permanent. The profit is in long time bank accounts. 



Plan Your Campaign. 

Make your various lines of advertising co-operate and 
re-enforce each other. The ideal advertising campaign is 
one that reflects the personality of the institution. Reflect- 
ing the personality of an institution is the secret of adver- 
tising success. Plan out your entire campaign in advance 
the same way the architect plans the house he is to build 
and keep your plan in mind. 

It is useless for a man to sav that he does not believe in 
advertising. We are advertisers whether we wish to be or 
not. Everything we do or say is an advertisement. Ad- 
vertising creates the atmosphere of business, and salesman- 
ship follows and takes the order. 

What constitutes dignity in bank advertising is a de- 
batable subject. The most acceptable way to prepare bank 
advertising is absolutely to avoid slang and over-familiar 
expressions. Have your copy grammatically correct and 
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use simple English. Be careful not to boast; but it is per- 
fectly permissible, and in fact very desirable, for a bank to 
point to its record and ability to pass through panics and 
financial disturbances. Such facts are strong arguments 
for advertising purposes. A plain, simple statement of the 
facts, allowing the public to draw its own conclusions, is the 

most forcible way of presentment. 

Experience often teaches that the training which makes 
a man a good banker spoils him as a good advertising man. 
From the very nature of things the banker is something of 
a pessimist. A banker asks for two dollars' security be- 
fore he gives out **one.'' The advertising man is at the 
other pole in the business world. He spends one dollar hop- 
ing to get back ten dollars. He must be an optimist. Good 
team work can be done by two such individuals. A banker 
can educate the advertising man to get a correct idea of the 
value of a dollar. He takes into consideration more the cost 
of getting results than the profit in the business obtained. 
The '*old established" banker, is now convinced that it 
is easier and cheaper to suppl}' the needs of the community 
and convince the communit}^ that he is the man to supply 
those needs, than it is to sit back and let competitor do it 
with the certain knowledge that later on it will be neces- 
sary to spend a lot of money to meet this new competition. 

A chapter in the story, ''The Confessions of a Banker,'' 
should include these items, namely: That there is some- 
times an officer in a bank who does not want the advertising 
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to succeed. He has calculated that any new business pro- 
ducing force is in personal competition with him. This 
individual fears that his salary and position may be jeopar- 
dized. He is anxious to impress upon the directors of the 
bank the value of his personality and services to the insti- 
tution, and that it is only these qualities that can build 
up their business. It is incomprehensible how any man 
who calls himself a banker can arrive at such a conclusion. 
Any other business man would seize advertising as a tool 
to enlarge the scope of his activities. 

You will find that bank advertising can be made to 
pay better profits in the future than it has in the past. The 
mistake of scattering can be corrected and it is essential 
that the best efforts be focused in the territory where the 
people have a surplus over living expenses. In this way 
you reach the most people who are possible bank customers. 

Advertising is more than salesmanship. It is an insur- 
ance on the continuation of trade. Bank advertising must 
contain three qualities to succeed. It must establish confi- 
dence, protect business and get new and profitable busi- 
ness, *'but the greatest of these three is profitable business.'' 
Therefore, only go after profitable business; get profitable 
business and the advertising appropriation will take care 
of itself. 
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ADVERTISING BONDS AND SECURITIES 

It is quite necessary to know the different class of 
securities in order to understand their relation to adver- 
tising and selling conditions. 

Municipal bonds are a promise to pay of the village, 
county or state. If legally issued they have the entire tax- 
ing power of the community behind them, and are con- 
sidered the standard bond. 

Public utility bonds are the first mortgage of a street 
railway, electric light or gas company. The highest grade 
are those of companies having an established business, 
earning profits and paying dividends to stockholders. 
Some public utility bonds are a second mortgage, or se- 
cured by part of the assets of the corporation. 

Railroad bonds vary as railroads. A bond that covers, 
and is a first mortgage on the main line, terminals, etc., is 
a better bond than one which is secured by properties on 
branch lines, equipment, etc. 

A real estate mortgage should be a first lien on the lot 
improvements, etc. The title to the property should abso- 
lutely be in the party who signs or makes the mortgage, as 
it is a promise to pay, secured by the property in question, 
otherwise the mortgage is practically worthless. A mort- 
gage on income property naturally ranks higher than one 
on improductive property. The two extremes are repre- 
sented by central business property and a vacant lot in the 
suburbs. 

A farm mortgage of the best grade is a first lien on a 
fertile, productive farm, fully equipped with stock, tools, 
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machinery, house and barn, and located in a territory hav- 
ing good markets, transportation, etc., and surrounded by 
other farms of a similar character. 

In a rapidly developing territory a perfectly safe loan 
can often be made on a partially developed farm ; provided, 
however, that th(» money borrowed is to be exclusively used 
to make improvements that will ])ring the land up to a high 
state of cultivation and earning power. 

Mortgages on raw and unimproved lands do not rank 
well as negotiable securities, although there is a market for 
such mortgages, as there are investors w^ho are perfectly 
satisfied to foreclose and thereby get the land at a low 
valuation. 



Who Are the Buyers? 

Who are the buvers of investment securities? First, 
the numerous national and state banks and trust companies 
who invest a certain proportion of all their deposits in 
bonds and mortgages. Security and negotiability are the 
prime consideration for the banker. He usually gets in- 
vestments at a jjrice to net a good rate of interest. Inas- 
much as he has the cash on hand to buy, he is generally in 
position to take advantage of bargain prices. He prefers 
to buy what are known as seasoned or well known secur- 
ities, because he in turn can market them quickly if it is 
advantageous or necessary to build up cash resources. 

There is the rich man who buys and puts his investment 
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in his private vault. He is called a coupon clipper. There 
are firms and corporations who invest their surplus funds 
in earnings, in negotiable bonds. They do this because 
their capital then earns a fair rate of interest, more profit- 
able than having money lying idle in the bank. Besides, 
they have the advantage of having good collateral security 
on hand, and they are in position to rush over to their bank 
at any time, throw on the counter a stack of bonds as secur- 
ity for money which they may want to borrow in a sudden 
emergency. 

There are thousands of individual investors in bonds 
and real estate mortgages and the number increases as the 
wealth of the countrv increases. There is no rule for in- 
dividual investors except that it is necessary to have the 
money in order to buy the securities. 

Who is going to answer the question ''What to buy?'' 
There ar^^ many answ^n's to that question and this article 
confines itself strictly to the point of advertising and mak- 
ing a market for investment securities. 



Three Principal Methods 

There are three methods now employed by banks and 
banking houses to advertise securities for sale. First, by 
intelligent salesmen who seek the prospective investor. 
Knowing his security, he seeks the man to fit the case. 
Second, by personal letters, or circular letters in which 
are enclosed printed circulars giving all the detailed inform 
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mation about the security and what is behind it. Third, 
newspaper space. 

Some institutions employ all three methods, varying 
their efforts according to market conditions. 

If the public has lots of money and is full of confidence 
they are willing to buy investments, and the newspaper 
easily creates inquiries. They also furnish new material 
for salesmen to work upon. The results of advertising 
have been uniform. It represents satisfactory expendi- 
tures of money ; also much waste. , 

Just a few extremes to get the view-point. A banker 
recently said to me, ** Advertising is a positive damage to 
good security, if it is advertised in a newspaper.'' He had 
before him a great daily newspaper which contained the 
advertising of an oil company whose stock was being offer- 
ed by promotors behind the reputable name of a business 
man who had made a national reputation and fortune in 
manufacturing good automobiles. The news columns of 
the same paper reported the arrest of these promotors on 
charges made by post-office authorities of '^ using the mail 
to defraud." Moral — The advertising of honest securities 
should be found in good company. 

A bond salesman recently said, *' What's the use? You 
can't sell securities except to our regular line of customers, 
unless you can get the old man to loosen up and advertise 
in the newspapers. Why? Well, the public does not know 
of the house and when I go to see a man and give him my 
card he just naturally fights shy of me. He does not know 
me or the quality of the goods this firm has to sell." 
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At the present stage of advertising investments you can 
not get a majority of the banking houses to agree just what 
is the most profitable method to employ. Their experiences 
have been so varied and wide, consideration must be taken 
of the class of securities, the rate and the mood of the pub- 
lic. It is almost impossible to lay down or recommend a 
definite line of action, but the basic facts are these: 

A successful advertiser must have capital and a record 
of no failure, no mistakes. A good working organization 
selling negotiable investment securities. An investment 
house big enough to, and willing, under normal conditions 
to buy back at the prevailing market prices any security, 
sold to a customer who for some good personal reason must 
convert his securities into cash. 

Such a firm, operating under conservative expenses, 
and having convenient location, is assured by past experi- 
ences that the advertising taken as a whole, year by year, 
will net a handsome profit. 

From time to time when they underwrite some big deal 
they usually get all accumulative results of their past ad- 
vertising — a good name. 

People buy on confidence. Sometimes not wisely, or 
well, but it certainly must be conceded to be the ruling 
factor in investment advertising, as it stands today. 



Copy 



Regarding copy, there is a wide range of opinion based 
on experiences. Most firms use cold, formal copy, an- 
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nounce the investment and a few of the most important 
details, etc. They are perfectly accurate, in the same way 
as facts are stated on a tombstone. 

We will see the day when the generally accepted way of 
advertising securities will be along educational and com- 
parative lines, bringing out the comparative points of the 
securities- Every investment has a variety of talking 
points. Comparison is in no wise detrimental to the article* 
advertised. For instance, the bonds of a well known gas 
company today are rated par excellence. The ownier can 
sell or exchange them in a dozen banks, on the drop of the 
hat, yet under the franchise which the gas company 
operates there is the possibility that the city council may 
use its authority to reduce the price of gas to consumers. 
The results would be, reduced earnings Avhich would sym- 
pathetically affect the selling price of the gas bonds, at 
least, until the company could demonstrate the lower price 
gas meant increased consumption and eventually increased 
profits. 

Compare such a gas bond to a farm mortgage, which is 
considered worth not a penny more or a penny less than face 
value, but not anything like as negotiable or easy to sell 
as the gas bond, because the cautious buyer is apt to want 
to inspect the farm' behind the mortgage. That means a 
slow sale. 

In order to overcome such selling conditions, manj- 
strong banking firms now trustee a hundred thousand 
dollars worth of mortgages with a responsible bank. Then 
against this block of mortgages they issue bonds divided 
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into small denominations of one hundred to one thousand 
dollars. Such bonds are establishing themselves as nego- 
tiable and popular securities. 

Some investors are afraid of city mortgages in con- 
gested districts because they are afraid of the fire insur- 
ance companies. If an earthquake destroys a city as it 
did San Francisco, the property is ruined and the vacant 
lot the only seciu'ity left, but earthquakes are not a normal 
thing to expect. Crops sometimes fail, but that does not 
stop farming. After the Civil War some of the states re- 
pudiated their bonds, but a Civil War is not a normal con- 
dition, and investors now eagerly buy state and govern- 
ment bonds. 



Advertise the Facts 

The pm'i^ose of these examples is to bring out the facts 
that can be advertised. Investments are as varied, as the 
buvers and investors mav demand **this qualitv'^ in securi- 
ties and others demand ^'that quality." 

A certain class of bonds are the favorite of the inves- 
tor today, and tomorrow he may prefer another class of 
investment. However, there is one common denominator, 
securitv and the rate of interest. 

Future inA^estment advertising is quite likely to tell all 
the truth about safe investments, and the public, knowing 
these facts, naturally know what they are buying and will 
not be easily stampeded by their own suspicions or false 
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ideas of their investments. Consequently, the market 
prices of such investments will fluctuate less. Investors 
will not be inclined to dump them on the market and lovrer 
the selling price for all similar securities, which spoils a 
profitable market for the securities still in the hands of 
banks or banking houses. 

We must realize that buying and selling conditions 
make or unmake advertising opportunities. Taking the 
countrv as a whole or anv localitv, vou will find this to be 
a fact. The news and the newspapers create sympathetic 
movements which affect the sale of investment securities. 

It is the news about financial conditions which is the 
Ijotent factor in advertising investments, if not, as some 
claim, the whole thing. 

For instance, a banking firm Avas advertising the bonds 
of an operating, well managed interurban trolley line. The 
morning paper publishes the story of a terrible accident on 
another competing line, which was due to the apparent 
negligence and penny-wise management. The result — no 
market for these bonds, even though the investors knew 
that the road offering the bonds was not the one to pay 
damages, litigation fees, etc. So much for suspicion and 
sentiment. 

The annual statement of earnings of one of the great 
national packing companies was jmblished broadcast in 
newspapers. A fine business outlook for several years 
seemed assured. A svndicate of three of the most conser- 
vative banks in the city, later on underwrote the bonds 
of this company. They were advertised for sale in the 
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newspapers simultaneously in Chicago and other bond sell- 
ing markets. Results — orders by telegraph from all class- 
es of investor. Subscription books for the bonds were 
closed within an hour. The issue was over-subscribed two 
or three times. Tn fact, the bonds could have been consid- 
ered sold before the formal announcement was made, as 
the new story of their intended sale preceded the advent 
and created an instant demand for this issue of l)onds. 

A mortgage broker who for years had built up a good 
reputation, having sold many good securities, went wrong. 
He had speculated and lost. Tn order to recuperate him- 
self he manufactured mortgages, forged names, and in some 
cases made mortgages on property not in existence. Unsus- 
pecting and careless buyers w^ho previously had confidence 
in him purchased the same. The exposure finally came. 
Sensational stories of a sensational crime, trial, conviction, 
penitentiary. 

Every buyer of real estate mortgages in the city imme- 
diately became suspicious of his security. Could such a 
thing happen twice f Immediatelj^ there was a great 
scramble among inv(»stors, and strong business firais were 
embal*rassed by these developments, but anxious to show 
their customei-s that the mortgages which they had pur- 
chased from them were honestly and legally made. The 
general effect for a long time, however, was to make a dead 
market for city real estate mortgages. 

This spurred responsible mortgage houses to co-operate 
to correct such conditions, and to establish standards that 
made such trickery impossible in the future. The news- 
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papers published the stoiy of their progress in this direc- 
tion. The public ^\cre shown that ways and mc^ans were to 
be provided whereby the buyer of a mortgage was absolute- 
ly assured that the signatures on the mortgage were genu- 
ine and that the makers of the mortgages liad titles to 
valuable propert)^ 

In time, confidence was fully restored and the market 
for city real estate mortgages was never better. The busi- 
ness as a whole is now conducted on much higher standard, 
all due to the news column, as for a while, the mortgage 
firms did little or no protective advertising. 

Another examj le. A few years ago some irresponsible 
but keenly alert individuals discovered that investors in 
New England would eagerly buy farm mortgages if the 
maker would pay 10 to 12% interest. The farmers of a 
developing southwestern state needed capital to develop 
their farms and the claim was circulated down East that 
farmers could afTord to pay such rates as the profit raising 
wheat was to be exceptionally great. 

The market for these mortgages was greater than the 
supply. So as to keep up the supply these mushroom finan- 
cial institutions encouraged people to settle government 
lands at a cost of $1.50 per acre, living on the same for six 
months acquired possession and right to acquire title. The 
next step was to make a mortgage at the rate of about $10 
per acre at 12% interest. A quarter section which had 
just been bought for $240 was the security behind a pledge 
to pay $1,600, the price which the New England investor 
paid for the mortgage. 
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After the mortgage had been delivered, the money col- 
lected, the settler abandoned the land. Tlie mushroom 
financial house divided the profits of the deal ^^'ith the fake 
settler. Newspapers published the facts and the game was 
spoiled. 

Xaturallv there was a reaction and it was almost im- 
possible to sell any legitimate and honest farm mortgages 
in the eastern markets. Tlie exposure, as published in the 
news columns of the paper had a very damaging effect upon 
Iowa farm mortgages, which was a state nowise concerned 
in such skull-duggery methods. For a while there seemed 
no way to off-set these conditions and responsible firms 
and banks who had made mortgages for sale suffered 
severely through no fault of their own. The legitimate 
development of that state was retarded. Farmers could 
not got loans because the banks, life and fire insurance com- 
panies and others who loaned money to farmers had no 
market for farm mortgages and prefered not to tie their 
money up in a long time security. One firm, however, arose 
to the occasion, and thereby obtained a national reputation. 
They advertised boldly in large type in eastern papers: 

''We will buy from you every farm mortgage and pay 
principal and interest that has ever been foreclosed or is 
about to be foreclosed on an Iowa farm." 

It was not a bluff. Thev had the monev ready. Eastern 
investors were invited to ^'come on" and settle any griev- 
ance they thought they had against low^a. The bold an- 
nouncement was a success. 

The news columns of the papers commented on the fact 
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and congratulated the people of Iowa in their faith in their 
state. Eastern confidence in Iowa fann mortgages was re- 
stored and mortgages for the good securities of that state 
continued to be marketed as before. 

News about financial investments has developed into 
such an important part in the marketing of securities that 
a business organization has been gradually developed in 
New York City and Chicago which combines parts of an 
advertising agency and a news bureau. Its purpose is to 
be able to place the advertising of its clients simultaneously 
in a string of papers across the country or in certain select- 
ed cities. Also to gather and furnish certain specialized 
financial new^s for newspapers everywhere. Not that it is 
expected of daily papers to publish in their news columns 
news matter that could be considered strictly advertising, 
but to quote items to the effect that the city of Milwaukee 
sold two million bonds to a syndicate of bankers in Milwau- 
kee and Chicago. Tlie price paid w^as above par. 

This was a high market at that particular price, and this 
news item had important bearing on the national bond mar- 
ket. First, it was as a guide to municipalities. It indicated 
that business conditions w^ere getting better and the banks 
were now willing to buy and pay more. It also show^ed that 
bank deposits of these two cities had gone into a long time 
loan and that there w^ere several million dollars less in the 
national i^ockot book for investment purposes. This bulled 
the prices of municipal issues then being offered on the 
market. 
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It was then the ripe time to advertise and push the sales 
of other municipal securities. 

Regarding the news published in the newspapers rais- 
ing the freight rates threatened legislation. Exposure of 
graft, etc., made a halting demand for railroad bonds. The 
lack of borrowing facilities naturally handicapped the rail- 
road. Like the case of the farm mortgages, some railroads 
suffered for the indiscretions of other railroads. The New 
York Central Railway flooded the newspapers with adver- 
tisements telling the facts about the earnings of their rail- 
road, what proportion of the million dollars received was 
spent for materials and equipment, and part as salaries; 
told of the thousands of people who were dependent for 
a living on the successful operation of that railroad, and 
gave figures which showed that the stock holders of that 
railroad were receiving but a very fair interest upon the 
investment and presented strong arguments why reducing 
the freight rates on that road would be not only a damage 
to the stockholders but the thousands of people dependent 
upon the road for a living and the prosperity of the towns 
and cities along the line. 

At the present writing it is too early to tell of the result 
of this strong publicity campaign which has been remark- 
able and unique, but it is safe to assume that the great 
American public will be always fair when they know the 
actual facts, and that the advertising of a great corporation 
in the newspapers will kill the business of the professional 
demigogue and corporation hater. 

Publicity for the affairs of corporations with honest 
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statements made through the newspapers both in the news 
and advertising colmnns will put the black-mailing legis- 
lature out of business. The honest advertising of honest 

securities will establish the confidence and trading of the 
public in these securities, stimulate buying, selling and 
trading in them; making impossible the so-called financial 
panic. 

Are not staple niark(»t conditions well worth the price 
of advertising space? Will not honest advertising bring 
about such desirable conditions? The future will tell. 



PART III 



ADVEETISING FURNITURE 

By G. R. SCHAEFFER 

Advertising Manager, The Tohey Furniture Company 

Good furniture advertising differs from other good 
advertising to about the extent that the character of the 
merchandise and the methods of its manufacture and dis- 
tribution differ from the character, manufacture and dis- 
tribution of other lines. Its object is essentially the same: 
to convey information concerning the goods to be sold; to 
tell the seller ^s story; to establish the seller ^s position and 
his character and reputation — to sell the goods. 



The Product Itself 

Furniture is interesting. It is more than an article 
of commerce. In addition to being something universally 
required and, therefore, something that can be made in 
large quantities, and bought and sold at a ])rofit, it 
is, or should be, a work of art. Relatively speaking, good 
furniture is first of all a work of art and incidentally an 
article of commerce. Moreover, it is an intimate household 
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possession; has a prominent place in the affairs of the home; 
and because of its intimate functions and com^^aratively 
long life, is frequently closel}^ associated with the various 
phases of family sentiment. For this reason various pieces 
not infrequently are treasured among the family heirlooms 
and are handed down from generation to generation. 

Much interest attaches to furniture because of its his- 
torical significance. The artistic standards and activity 
of a nation are recorded very largely in its furniture. It 
is engaging to study the relation of furniture to movements 
in art and the relation of the style periods to the periods of 
political historj'; and to note the numerous instances in 
which the life of a style is the duration of a political era — 
for which reason we now have the *^ Elizabethan/' ** Queen 
Anne," *' William and Mary," '^Georgian," ^' Louis XVI," 
and so on. All of which differentiates the subject from 
many of the other subjects of advertisii^g. 

Eroadly speaking, there are two kinds of furniture in 
the market today. For convenience, let us call them 
** Quality Furniture," and '* Commodity Furniture." The 
first is ''furniture of the better grades." In its making cor- 
rectness and refinement of design, and merit of materials 
and workmanship are the first considerations. The second 
is made, without any particular regard to style of design, 
of indifferent materials and construction, in wholesale lots, 
by manufacturers who regard furniture simply as a com- 
modity — something to be unloaded upon the market at a 
profit. Such furniture is advertised and sold after very 
much the same formula that is used in advertising and sell- 
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ing other ordinary commodities, and it is, therefore, of little 
importance or interest in relation with our subject. Hence 
we will assume in this article that we are speaking of the 
advertising of furniture of the better grades — **fumiture 
of character. ' * 



The Different Kinds of Furniture 

Furniture is in reality a group of products, some of 
which are only distantly related to the others. Among the 
ordinary classifications, or divisions (some, of course, over- 
lapping), we may mention: Upholstered Furniture, Bed- 
room Furniture, Dining Room Furniture, Library Furni- 
ture, Hall Furniture, etc. Again: Arts and Crafts Furni- 
ture, Willow Furniture, French Period Furniture, English 
Period Furniture, Colonial Mahogany Furniture. Again: 
Dining Tables, Library Tables, Hall Clocks, Chairs and 
Rockers, Office Desks, Oifice Chairs, Overstuffed Chairs 
and Sofas, Davenport-Beds, etc. Again: Sectional Book- 
cases, Filing Device Furniture, etc. The great diversity is 
easily apparent. Office desks and upholstered davenports, 
for instance, have not the slightest relation, and yet they 
both come under the heading of furniture. 

Production 

The manufacture of furniture in this country is largely 
by specialists — makers who by concentrating their atten- 
tion and energies to one classification of furniture, have 
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come to excel in that particular field. It is a well-known 
fact that the makers who have attempted more than one 
line or one group of closely aflfiliated lines, have been less 

successful than those who have not. This fact is naturallv 

%, 

of much importance in its bearing upon distribution, mak- 
ing it necessary for the retail dealer to buy from many 
makers, rather than a few, in order to maintain comprehen- 
sive displays of furniture for the various requirements of 
his customers. 

The principal furniture factories of this country are in 
the middle West and the middle and New England East, 
grouping themselves around the three foremost centers of 
production — Grand Rapids, New York and Chicago. There 
are few shops of importance in the West or South. 

While the large part of the furniture consumed in this 
country is produced by American manufacturers, not a lit- 
tle is imported from England, France and other European 
countries. With the exception of fine English upholstered 
*^ stuffed-over" furniture, most of the imported goods are 
of the ^'Arf classification, generally characterized by 
unusually fine carvings, inlays and other ornamentation. 



Distribution 



In the main, the plan of distribution is maker, to retailer, 
to user. Very little furniture of the better grades is jobbed, 
owing to the development of conditions and methods which 
make it possible for nearly every retailer to keep in touch 
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with the makers and to buv direct at the minimum of dis- 
advantage. 

An important fixture in the mechanism of direct dealing 
between maker and retailer is the furniture exposition, 
which is held at the opening of the arbitrarily-arranged 
furniture seasons, in January and July. Tlae three impor- 
tant expositions are at Grand Rapids, New York and Chi- 
cago. At these three points most of the makers display 
their newly revised lines, either in their own exhibition 
rooms or in large exposition buildings built for the purpose. 
The progressive dealers from all over the country are on 
hand to be informed of the season's developments. The 
dealer goes over the various lines, places his initial order, 
and ** fills in'* later by mail, with the aid of the maker's blue 
prints or catalogs and of the makers ' travelling representa- 
tives, who ordinarily manage to call upon the larger dealers 
in their territories once or twice or more between seasons. 

Because of the specialization heretofore noted, it is nec- 
essary for the dealer carrying a well-assorted stock — that is, 
a variety covering practically all the requirements of the 
average home in his community — to buy from many differ- 
ent makere. Some of the largest metropolitan stores carry 
stocks representative of two or three hundred factory lines. 
Tins diversity of sources is a positive necessity, in the case 
of the large dealer, if he is honesth^ endeavoring to provide 
his customers with the best values possible to secure. 
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1 Excellent Trade Journal Advertisement— ITn usually Neat Tvpographicat I>ifl- 

pinv and Embellisbod with an Attractive Out. 



"C^VERY furniture manufacturing concern has 
-^ a distinct and definite personality with 
which furniture merchants do business. 

It is not entirely the personality of the man or men who 
control it, nor of their employees. 

It is not in a strict sense identical with the composite of 
all these personalities. 



We cmll it the Macey Spirit. We do not know what our cuitomen 
call it — but we want you to know something of it. 
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The Manufacturer's Advertising 

(a) TO riTE PiETAILEU 

The fii'st objective of the maker's selling effort is, there- 
fore, the retailer. 

There are approximately 10,000 retail furniture dealers 
in this country ayIio are, or ought to l)e, buying good furni- 
tiu*e. There are two principal ways of reaching them by 
advertising: through the use of space in the trade journals, 
and by direct matter through the mails. 

There are several ver\' strong trade journals in the fur- 
niture field. The best two or three unquestionably cover 
the field very thoroughly. They are excellently printed; 
are ably edited, and are full of live infoimation and helps to 
the dealer. One of them, which lies on the desk of the 
WTiter, is probably unexcelled in typographical appearance 
or editorial merit by any other trade publication in 
the United States. It is reasonable to assume that it is 
fingered through from cover to cover by at least 75 per cent 
of the 10,000 dealers who subscribe for it. Its space sells 
for something like $50 a page, with a liberal discount for 
vearlv contracts. It is verv evident, however, that the 

• « .77 

makers do not appreciate the possibilities of the right use 
of its space. There is a goodly amount of advertising, it is 
true, but only a fraction of what there should be in consid- 
eration of the opportunity. 

The maker's lack of appreciation of the trade journal is 
especially evident in the quality of the copy in the advertis- 
ing which does appear. With few exceptions the advertise- 
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ments are in effect the makers' business cards. Illustra- 
tions, most of them evidently chosen at random, are plenti- 
ful enough, but there is very little definite information, or 
genuine selling effort, all of which is rather surprising, 
when one takes into account that each page stands a good 
chance of being seen by each of 10,000 customers or pros- 
pects. 

It seems strange that the mails fail to tempt the manu- 
facturers more stronglv than thev do. Several of the 
largest and most successful do send out compelling printed 
matter on a scientific schedule; but many more send out 
l)rinted matter of indifferent quality scatteringly ; and most 
of them send nothing at all, other than blue prints or 
catalogs. 

In the writer's judgment one of the best advertising op- 
jiortunities in the country today — one which very few are 
taking advantage of — is that which lies open to the furni- 
ture manufacturer in advertising in th(^ right way to the 
dealer. And this advertising may serve not only to induce 
the dealer to buy, but to educate his salesmen, in order that 
they, in turn, may accurately represent the particular line 
to the retail customers. General education is most certainlv 
needed in regard to good furniture, and unquestionably the 
logical, the most effective, and by far the easiest and least 
expensive method is in a beginning through a campaign 
upon the retail dealer and his organization. 

A number of makers have alreadv made the start. One 
interesting instance is that of a noted Grand Rapids manu- 
facturer who recently compiled a list of the retail salesmen 
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in the stores of his principal customers, and began to send 
them booklets and other printed matter at regular intervals, 
taking up, one at a time, the various phases of his product. 
The booklets were written in the first person, and signed 
with the name of the manufacturer. Tliey were simple 
and direct, and were full of meaty information, which, of 
course, was authentic and just the sort of which good sales- 
men should have command in representing the furniture 
to their customers. Much of this printed matter has run 
into extra editions, and all of it has been a pronounced 
success. 

(h) TO THE COXSUMER. 

The feasibility of general, or ''consumer," advertising 
by the manufacturers of general lines of furniture is a mat- 
ter of much dispute. General advertising of trade-marked 
furniture specialties, such as Globe-Wernicke, Macey and 
Gunn sectional bookcases, is of course a demonstrated suc- 
cess, but the proposition is very different in the case of gen- 
eral lines, for instance of bedroom furniture, dining room 
furniture, or upholstered furniture, in which the designs 
are constantly changing and where it is a difficult matter to 
maintain fixed prices. 

Many retail institutions object to the manufacturer's 
general advertising, largely because it confuses the matter 
of responsibility for quality, and makes it impracticable for . 
the retailer to offer the best values, regardless of source. 
A high-grade specializing manufacturer of mahogany four- 
post beds, for instance, might produce a value at $25 which 
would not be matched at $30 in the trade-marked, adver- 
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tised line. It is manifest that if the advertising of the 
trade-marked line accomplished its purpose, it would seri- 
ously hinder the dealer in an honest effort to give his cus- 
tomer the benefit of the unusual value in the un-trade- 
marked bed. The whole problem could doubtless be worked 
out easily if the retailer could make up a satisfactory stock 
from a small number of advertised lines. This, however, 
is not possible, owing to the specialization in the furniture 
industry, as has been previously pointed out. There are 
many other practical objections, mostly due to distribution 
difficulties, but a statement of them would be too lengthy 
for a place in an article of this character. 

On the other hand, there are of course many reasons in 
favor of consumer advertising by the maker. Not all 
dealers are responsible and honest and intelligent, and the 
direct education of the public by the makers of high-grade 
lines would be an advantage to many purchasers, and, if it 
could be brought about without too great confusion in the 
public mind, would be a great advantage to individual man- 
ufacturers. Moreover, the general advertising of high- 
grade furniture of refined design and worthy quality would 
accomplish much for the general good of the business, by 
teaching people to know and want that kind of furniture. 

At present only a very few ^* consumer '^ campaigns are 
being carried on by manufacturers of high-grade general 
lines which are distributed through the general furniture 
retailers. Perhaps the most notable of these is that of the 
Berkey & Gay Company, of Grand Rapids, Mich. While 
this concern has used the general magazines for a number 
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of years, it is only recenth' that they have been advertising 
in a large way, using large copy and a general list. A typi- 
cal piece of copy — a standard magazine page — is illustrated 
on page 151. Excellent printed matter is offered, and the 
prospect is referred to the local dealer handling the Berkey 
& Gay goods. The campaign is being watched by furniture 
men generally with much, interest. It is an excellent test, 
and its ultimate outcome will be of much importance in de- 
termining other manufacturers upon their course. 

During the past two or three years similar campaigns 
have been conducted by other leading makers. Among the 
more important are those of the W. K. Cowan Company, of 
Chicago, and the Mayhew Company, of Milwaukee, both of 
which ran large copy in a number of general magazines. 
These campaigns have been discontinued, however, at least 
for the time being. It is not given out whether they will be 
taken up again or not. The copy used for both was of a 
high order of merit. Representative pieces are reproduced 
on pages 154 and 155. 



The Retailer's Advertising 

The reallv extensive and intensive advertiser of furniture 
is the retailer. He spends $100 for this purpose where the 
manufacturer spends $1. The appropriations of the eight 
larger stores in Chicago, for instance, probably totaled up 
something over $300,000 during the past year. The dealers 
in the other large cities are equally energetic in their cam- 
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This Mark Identifies the Best American Furniture 

The Mayhew Idea 

in advertising is not, primarily, to sell 
you furniture, but to inform you— 
and enable you to inform yourself 

— about furniture. Your purchase of 

Mayhew Furniture 

— or at least your desire for it — is 
expected to follow your own investi- 
gation of furniture realities. 

The Mayhewcase is rested, finally.not upon May- 
hew salesmanship or upon Mayhew advertising, 
good as we want these to be — but upon Mayhew 
furniture — the product of two generations of 
fidelity to definite ideals and specific standards in the 
design, manufacture and marketing of furniture. 

See Mayhew Furniture at your Dealer's 

Lading dealers in ill important American citiei cany Mayhew fumitare, and have 
the fwnoui Mathew Book op Carbon FaiHTS bjr which to (bow 70U the 
varioui styles which thef may not happen to have on their floors at a given time. 
The Miyhew product consisti priocipaUy of seat furniture. It inchidei a wid* 
nun of perfect examples in all the important English periods — in Ameiican 
Colonial — and in Inxuiioui upbolstend fuTnituTe in Morocco and fabric coreringi. 
No conventional booklets are distribulcd in behalf of Mayhew fur- 
niture. The best of conventional iiluitiatioDS are constantly used 
to advertise inferior furniture. The Mayhew Book, containing 
hundreds of 11 1 14 Carhtn Priuli obviously cannot be distributed 
except to dealen. Ttur iatirtiU ai a pnnktutr nguire that you 

See the Mayhew Prints at your Dealer's 

An Attrat-tivc Example of Furniture .\dvertising for Magazine Use, 
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paigning for business, and the total throughout the country 
is something enormous. 

Because of the difficulty of selling the better grades of 
furniture by mail, the selling effort of each store is mainly 
concentrated upon the people who can come to that store 
in person to trade, and is, therefore, mostly local in its char- 
acter. 

The local newspaper is the retailer's chief advertising 
aid, because it offers him not only the most convenient and 
inexpensive but also the most efficient vehicle for carrjdng 
his propositions to the public. In the first place, it reaches 
practically all possible customers. There is practically no 
waste circulation, because the circulation is concentrated in 
the retailer's own field. The newspaper offers the advan- 
tage of speed in advertising. The advertiser submits his 
copy in the afternoon, and at breakfast time the next morn- 
ing it is placed before his public. Quick action is frequently 
eminently desirable in ^ Splaying the retail game." The 
comparatively low cost is another consideration. For an 
average of 20c or 25c per agate line it is possible to reach 
over 200,000 readers — to give this amount of circulation 
to a 300-line advertisement for $60 to $75. The possibilities 
of the use of this medium of publicity are hard to imagine. 
Two or three ads per week for a year, in two or three lead- 
ing papers in any city, make a store a prominent business 
institution, if the store and the advertising possess meri- 
torious character. 

Every progressive dealer, of course, supplements his 
newspaper advertising with direct advertising, such as 
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booklets, circulars, mail inserts, and so on, and with bill- 
boards, painted signs, electric signs, etc. 

A number of the largest retailers of the country also 
use the general magazines in a limited way, in an endeavor 
to achieve national reputation and thereby to attract cus- 
tom from the class of people who go to the large cities to 
do their purchasing. Some of these concerns attempt to 
do business by mail, but it is the main effort of most of 
them to induce the customers to visit the stores personally. 
Among the largest advertisers in this class are John Wana- 
maker. The George Flint Company and the Grand Rapids 
Furniture Company, of New^ York City; Robert Mitchell 
Company, of Cincinnati; The Tobey Furniture Company, 
of Chicago, and others. 



il Copy 

Strictly speaking, there are almost as many different 
kinds of retail advertising copy as there are stores. In a 
general way, however, retail copy may be classified as 
follows : 

Plain Description, With or Without Illustration and 
Prices'— This is the ^^ bread and butter" staple kind of copy 
and, if rightly handled, is always good. It presents the kind 
of information that people alwaj^s desire, and, under the 
right conditions, may always be relied upon to bring results. 
It is true, of course, that no illustrations can represent, or 
suggest, the exquisite cabinet work and beautiful w^oods in 
really fine furniture. It is possible, however, by the use of the 
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right wording, along with the illustration, to give the public 
a pretty good idea of what they may expect, and the method 
has been very successfully used, even in newspapers, with 
their poor paper and, consequently, poor cut reproductions, 
to sell the finest furiiiture. It is the writer's advice that 
pictures be used wherever possible, for after all nothing 
suggests *' dining table'' to the prospect's mind as rapidly 
as a view of a dining table itself, and it is a difficult matter 
for words to compete in giving an accurate idea of its design. 

Educational Copy — Giving the reader general furniture 
information, as to styles, history, materials, principles of 
construction, etc., etc. There is plenty of room for copy of 
this sort. The public at large is woefully ignorant of these 
matters, and is genuinely hungry for knowledge. The 
dealer who can supply it in interesting, readable form is 
sure to gain desirable prestige in so doing. It is one of the 
best wavs to establish authoritv, and authority is sure to 
enhance the appreciation which the public may have for the 
dealer's goods. 

Service and Policy Copy — It is always well to keep the 
public acquainted with the merit of the service of a store, 
and its policies, if there be such. Some stores make great 
features of these matters. Store service and broad mer- 
chandising policies generally bring a return far out of pro- 
portion to their cost. 

Sale Copy — ^Conditions in the furniture business give 
the dealer definite, logical, legitimate opportunities for spe- 
cial sales. The makers divide the year into two seasons, 
which begin January 1st and July 1st. At these times they 
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revise their lines, bringing out new designs, and altering 
or discontinuing some of the old. Through this process 
many makers withdraw as many as 25 per cent of the pat- 
terns which thoy have been making during a season. It is 
manifest that considerable stocks of some of these patterns 
are bound to remain on hand at the factories when the time 
comes to show the new goods. It has become the custom 
to throw these open to the principal dealers as ^\jobs'' at 
concessions, for the sake of disposing of them in lots, and 
the dealers thus are able to secure large quantities of goods 
of first quality at prices which enable them to sell to their 
customers at corresponding reductions, and still make a 
profit. Then, too, the makers who show their sample lines 
at the expositions, away from home, are generally willing 
to sell their samples to a dealer on the spot at a sacrifice, 
which creates another source for sale bargains. These 
goods, added to the furniture which the dealer from time 
to time wishes to offer for clearance, constitute the offerings 
in legitimate sales. The months following the expositions 
are generally the most convenient seasons for placing this 
sale furniture on the market, and so we have come to know 
the ''Semi-Annual Sales" of early spring and early fall. 

Special and General Announcements — The progressive 
retailer of course has something unusual in the way of an 
exhibition or special event from time to time, and the ad- 
vertising of such matters is worthy of a classification of 
its own. One or two pieces of copj^ of this kind are 
illustrated. 




A Meritorious Piece of Copv from a Seiittk- Newspaiwjr. 
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A Wanamaker Xewspaper Pafie Designed in Their Usual Style. 
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In bMiUjr and worth." 

"BeftaUftd rnnitnre is al. . 
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elegejice, symmetry, and 
itateliOeas." 

Sn-eepinc stuIuiucnU! Gut 
borne out b; all tbc irclgbt of 
anthitrity culled from booka at 
the Astor LSbrary ; or garnered 
in viiiitB to the Metropolitan 
MoMum ol Art, or to tbat 
Other great storehooM of 
beautlfnl thing a— the 
Wutamaker Oallery of An- 
tiques. 

Here nil tbe Foilrlb Gullery 
of the Kpw U'nnainaker Build- 
log la "Id "Old English" (ur- 
oitui^' {■■out Englisli" furnl- 
lUfe) tiini is m> full of svinmc- 
try, elegance and nlatelincsit, 
one pauses befovc it in 
tbecr d<?Iif;)it! — here are two 
tables of the "Cavalier" type 
th«t ore in porfpct stale of pi'c- 
Rerrution. They liave no his- 
tory Written on pajxr, but they 
have that Sucr pedigree whicli 
all aristocracy e^holca; that in- 
definable nualily that we all 
know oxiNts but eannut put 
IniA words. 

The "CRVHlier IhIiIo" was the 
Herond pvolation of tabto-nink' 
ing and has the legx tiriiccU ut 



type of fomiture. One can 
caaily juagiDe -tfae con^li; 
nf«s of the period Id Which 
these tables were built. 

Here in the Wuuunaker 
Antiqne Qallery are chairs 
tbat arc fit ting accompani- 
ments to the beaTy, stately, 
noble tables. 

Some call them "Sttll 
chairs" because they grew out 
of the influence of a cathedral 
stall. Others call them "wain- 
scot chairs" because tbe backa 
are supposed to rewmble 
panels in n-ainacoting. 

In any instance, they are 
iliguiSed historic old "Old 
English'' chairs, and wear their 
iige niih grace and charm. If 
one possesBcs even one of these 
chairs, one offers a mute an- 
nounccmcnt of culture. 

Here in the Wonamaker Gal- 
leries is an Eliiabethan bed 
that looks at if It might have 
stepped out of that famous 
grouit of beds at Hampton 
Court Palace. Who that bas 
stood beside one of those beds, 
looking out of those great 
nindows, down the long alleys 
ot noble trees, can rcmaJa ud- 
intercsted in this example of 
fine old English crnftsmaji- 
ship, and can forget Tudor 
bisLocv '. 



Gal- 
lery of the Wauaniakcr Store 
are chests! Snch ohesta u 
have been the pride of home- 
makera ever since the art of 
home-making began. Today 
we bnild trunks — prosaic bosca 
—that have neittier strength 
nor beadt^. fn the golden 
agea of Life, when people as- 
pired to the dignity ot posseii- 
■Ions, they [luilt chcsla, and 
they put into them strength 
and beauty, along witli perish- 
able possessions. This strength 
and beauty grew into their 
liTQB, and out of it came the un- 
assuming, unconscious ilignity 
of English country life, that 
makes the England of today 
generous enough and fearless 
enough to harbor men of all 
political faiths, from a Prince 
Peter Kropotkin <a radical of 
radicals), to the unfortunate 
son of Portugal now resident 
on English soil. 

Yes, the Wana maker An- 
tique Gallery has cheats 
brought down through the ages 
from Old England to Young 



ready to carry their burden o( 
Truth (i.e., utility, simplicity 
and bean^ combined) into n 
good staunch appreciative 
American lionic. 
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Colonial Mahogany Four- Posters 
in Full or Single Wiatlis. $39 

Careful comparison convinces us that 
this is the best value in four-posters 
offered in the furniture market today. 
You should see it if you contemplate 
purchasing a bed of this character. 

We show four-posters in a wide ran^e of de- 
signs and qualities, at prices from $26 to $400. 

Colonial M«liOguiy Drtatcrs (to matcK 
iesi^ illtMtrateJ above), rm foUowa: 

Top,23x¥5..S'^5\ Top, 25x52.. $67 
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PIANO ADVERTISING 

By H. JENKINS 

Advertising Manager The Cable Company , Chicago 

Like every other industry, the piano business presents 
certain characteristic conditions which make piano adver- 
tising an individual problem, at least in the specific appli- 
cation of general principles. 

Anybody can write superficial generalities about an 
instrument. Copy which consists mainly of claims and 
statements which, in the final analysis, mean nothing, can 
be found at any time in nearly aU of the magazines and 
newspapers; which, from the standpoint of real advertis- 
ing, means that much of the money spent for space is 
wasted. 

Good piano advertising is invariably based on a clear 
imderstanding of the problems which confront the sales- 
man. It is an expression of the sales policy of the house. 
It gives the jjrospective buyer reason to believe in the value 
of the particular instrument he is reading about, while it 
creates confidence in the house itself. 

In this regard piano advertising conforms to the same 

169 
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broad principles which apply to the advertising of other 
articles. It is different, not in the general sense, but as I 
have said above, in the specific application of the funda- 
mental principles. 

Now, to discuss intelligently the subject we are on, we 
must inquire just what the peculiarities of the business 
are. We must analyze the market, and shape our copy so 
that it will appeal to the class of people who logically are 
our customers. We must ascertain the methods competi- 
tors are using to get the business, that we may be prepared 
to meet their moves with others at least as efficient as 
theirs. We must know the ** tricks of the trade ^' — of which 
there are some in the piano business. 

And, of course, we must know our pianos through and 
through. We must know why they are good instruments 
and be able to put so much conviction into our copy that 
we w^ill favorably influence our ** prospect.'' Furthermore, 
there must be a practical selling plan and a selling organ- 
ization which will work in harmony with the advertising 
policy. 

The above facts are fundamental. They are the key- 
note of successful publicity, and even if their statement 
should seem superfluous to the experienced advertising 
man, they are too important to omit in an article such as 
this. 

I have emphasized the importance of knowing the con- 
ditions which exist, before the advertising })lan is arranged 
and before the copy is written. Let us now consider the 
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organization of the piano industry, and then we can intelli- 
gently discuss the methods by which the advertising can 
be made most resultful. 

Speaking in general tenns, we have an industry — 

— in which the jobber does not enter. A piano goes from the 
manufacturer to the retail dealer and from the dealer to the 
user, or direct from the manufacturer to the purchaser. 
— in which one dealer controls the specified territory, which 
may be one city or an area comprising several counties, or even 
a state. No other dealer can buy pianos from the same maker 
to sell in that territory. The dealer, however, often handles 
more than one make of instruments. 

— in which the article sold is high in price. Consequently, many 
dealers require long terms of credit, or carry pianos on consign- 
ment, because they have to make the great majority of their 
sales on the installment plan. 

— in which there are very few "repeat orders'' for the retailer. 
The problem of the retail salesman is not so much to "hold 
trade** as to get new business, although, of course, keeping and 
utilizing the good-will of customers is an important element in 
creating new patronage. 

— in which the manufacturer seldom controls the retail selling 
price of his products. A very few piano makers have re-sale 
agreementb with their dealers, but the majority leave the matter 
of retail prices to the dealer — a policy which opens the way for 
price-cutting which often demoralizes the piano business of a 
city for months at a time, and which leaves a doubt in the 
minds of many people as to the real value of any instrument 
whatever. Even the terms of a re-sale agreement are often 
evaded. 

Having now in mind the general conditions, let us con- 
sider specifically, each in its turn, the advertising of the 
manufacturer who sells through dealers and from his own 
retail stores, and the advertising of the dealer — taking into 
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account in every case the important merchandising condi- 
tions and linking the selling methods with those of the 
advertising. 

THE ADVERTISING OF THE PIANO 

MANUFACTURER 

Relation of the Maker to the Public 

The piano manufacturer stands, or should stand, as 
sponsor for an article for which the purchaser is asked to 
spend a largo sum of money and he is or should be expected 
to bear the responsibility for the quality of the instrument. 

High-grade pianos and instriunents of medium grades 
which the manufacturers advertise and guarantee bj^ their 
written warranties invariablv bear the makers' names on 
the frontboards and also on the metal plates. Every repu- 
table maker is willing to replace or to repair without charge 
a piano of this kind, if it is shown to be defective by fault 
of material or workmanship, or both. 

But besides the instruments made by responsible manu- 
facturers, and known to have merit, there are those ^^ yellow 
dogs'' of the piano trade — the Stencil pianos — on which 
vou will find no makers' names and no makers' warranties. 
They are cheaply built instruments, sometimes bearing 
titles which resemble those of famous pianos, and are 
produced for dealers who are willing to exploit those im- 
fathered instruments because they can be sold at a large 
percentage of profit. 

'The customer has no way of tracing the origin of a Sten- 
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cil nor of getting a line on its actual value, unless he him- 
self is a piano man or has expert advice — which is seldom 

the case. 

And then, of course, there are the cheap pianos bearing 

the makers names, but having inferior musical and con- 
structive qualities. 

That these pianos are often sold to people who originally 
intended to purchase instruments of real worth creates a 
condition of interest to the manufacturer and to the adver- 
tising man who is concerned with the promotion of pianos 
which will give permanently satisfactory service. 

And there is still another condition which has an influ- 
ence confusing, to say the least. It arises from the fact 
that the dealers in the poorest grades of pianos oftien make 
extravagant and unjustified claims for these instruments. 
Words are free to all, and no advertisers use superlative 
terms more freely than the man who is unloading *^ thump 
boxes" onto the public, and who offers various inducements 
in the form of **low'' prices, easy terms and premiums to 
attract patronage. 

The productions of the different manufacturers, as they 
are presented to the public, are therefore liable to be con- 
fusing to the buyer who is without practical knowledge of 
pianos and who may not have the guidance of an experi- 
enced person. He may wonder why some instruments are 
held at certain prices while others represented as having 
equal merit are sold for less. 

And yet this state of affairs is not dissimilar from that 
which exists in many other lines of business. Every high- 
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grade article must compete for public attention with others 
of a similar nature but of inferior character — and just as 
advertising of the right sort has made profitable markets 
for the better things in other industries^ so it can in the 
piano field. 

There is a legitimate place for pianos of every class. In 
fact, many of the most reputable makers produce a line of 
instruments from the cheap to the high priced. It is not the 
placing on the market of pianos of the lower grades, but 
their exploitation by exaggerated claims, which is objection- 
able to those who aim to give the public a ** square deal.'' 
One problem of the maker of a really fine instrument, there- 
fore, is to overcome the effect of misrepresentations by 
which prospective buyers may be led to believe that the 
piano of inferior or only very ordinary quality is as good 
as those of established superiority. 

And this is a condition which the manufacturer of high- 
grade instruments, or the manufacturer w^ho makes various 
grades and sells each for what it is, can meet by means of 
good publicity. He can reach the public as readily as the 
maker and the dealer can who are selling inferior pianos, 
and by campaigns of effective advertising, coupled with 
good salesmanship, he can build and maintain a profitable 
market for his instruments in the face of the kind of compe- 
tition which exists now and which probably always will 
exist. 

There always will be buyers for every kind of a piano 
— always people to whom a certain proposition will appeal 
— always people who will be influenced by price alone, by 
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premiuin offers or by some of the other inducements by 
which the lower-grade pianos and instruments of doubtful 
or exaggerated worth are sold. 

On the other hand, there are people who want good 
instruments and who understand the economy of paying 
the price which a piano of superior musical and construct- 
ive features is worth. To these people quality is the first 
consideration, and it is the evidence of quality given in the 
advertising and in the piano itself which will make the 
strongest appeal. And the fine art of advertising is to pre- 
sent the merits of this piano so convincingly that the claims 
made for its inferior competitors will have the minimum 
effect. And, as I have said before, to obtain the full benefit 
of the advertising, there must be an efficient sales organiza- 
tion which will act in harmony with the advertising policy. 

This does not mean that the manufacturer of the more 
expensive pianos should neglect those of the lower grades 
which he may also produce, for, as we have seen, there is a 
great market for such instrimaents ; but he should be con- 
sistent in his advertising and not create confusion by attrib- 
uting to his cheaper pianos the qualities which obtain only 
in those of the highest class — and he can be thus consistent 
and yet do advertising which will produce a demand for his 
low-priced instruments as well as for the better ones. 

Relation of the Manufacturer to the Dealer 

A manufacturer, by quoting satisfactory wholesale 
prices, may place his pianos among dealers, and stop there. 
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But if this is his policy — if he is unwiUing to advertise — 
he sees his instruments dependent solely upon the sales- 
manship of his dealers and their men for their proper pres- 
entation to the public. He is doing nothing to create inter- 
est in his pianos, to standardize their value in the minds of 
buyers to help the salesmen, or to produce a demand. He 
has failed to realize that if lie can predispose prospective 
purchasers in favor of his products he can become a factor 
in the retail sale and to a great extent make his market, 
irrespective of competition; while he can put himself in a 
position to hold his market by making his pianos desirable 
not only in the estimation of the public but in that of the 
dealer. 

On the other hand, take the case of the manufacturer 
who has a national distribution through dealers and who 
sees the situation as it is. He wants to reach the greatest 
number of people at the lowest cost — ^lielping all of his .deal- 
ers both by creating a demand and by establishing the repu- 
tation of his products. 

Here he finds the magazines of wide general circulation 
of particular utility. With them he can cover the country 
every month and place his advertisements before several 
million of a well-to-do class of people. As I have stated 
above, he can take his instruments out of the unknown 
class where tliey must compete with Stencils and the poorer 
grades of instruments, because, by using the right kind of 
copy, he can invest them with a particular value in the 
minds of all of these readers. 

But he should not stop here. Magazine advertising is 
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but one link in the chain of a national campaign. The 
dealers' stores must be connected up with the general 
advertising. 

Prospective buyers must be informed where they can 
see the pianos in which they have become interested. Con- 
sequently, the educational work in the magazines should 
be backed by local advertising, so that the individual deal- 
ers may **cash in'' on the sentiment and desire developed 
by the manufacturer. 

The newspapers in dealers' cities, judicious circulariz- 
ing, street car advertising and posting are the principal 
mediums for completing the chain, and are in themselves 
means for creating and stimulating a demand. 

The dealer who is alive to his own interests will adver- 
tise locally even if the manufactiu'er is doing no advertis- 
ing. He should be all the more ready, therefore, to conduct 
a practically continuous campaign when the manufacturer 
is investing large sums yearly to make his instruments 
favorably known. 

But the dealer who is buying space in co-operation with 
the piano maker has not always the best facilities for pro- 
ducing material to fill that space, and space is valuable only 
when the cop,y printed in it is effective. 

And here the manufacturer should figure directly in the 
local advertising by giving his dealers copy service and 
suggestions upon advertising and selling. 

And in this method of reaching a great multitude of 
people by judicious national advertising which shall stand- 
ardize his products, together with co-operative local pub- 
is— la 
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licity with the dealer, and with a sales force intelligent 
enough to show the retailer the importance to him of such 
a campaign, we have the means by which the manufacturer 
who has not a national distribution can establish desirable 
dealer connections; provided, of course, that he has the 
facilities of production to supply the dealers with instil- 
ments which will bear out the advertising statements — 
and, furthermore, that he is willing to regard the money 
spent for space and copy and cuts as an investment to give 
a creditable reputation to his pianos and to standardize 
their values, as well as to produce a demand for them. 

For the purposes of this discussion we may classify the 
manufacturer's advertising as follows: 

1. Advertising to the public. 

2. Advertising to the dealer. 

Let us now take up in detail the media and the methods 
with which he is logically concerned. 



Advertising to the Public 

The manufacturer who is in a position to command a 
national distribution for his products can, as we have seen, 
use the magazines to special advantage — and by magazines 
is meant not only the monthlies, but the great national 
weeklies, and the agricultural journals. 

But there are other media which, while perhaps indi- 
vidually local or semi-local in their advertising applica- 
tion, can be used in campaigns either wholly national or 
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covering such an extent of territory that they can properly 
be designated as national. 

These are the '^ magazine sections'' of certain great Sun- 
day newspapers, and street cars, which serve not only for 
citv but for extensive interurban traffic. 

To the manufacturer who has not the producing capac- 
ity nor the organization to operate on a wide national scale, 
but who is working toward that end, or who has his dealer 
connections concentrated in certain sections, these media, 
used with the co-operation of his retailers, present a means 
for getting publicity where his goods are available to 
readers. 

To such a manufacturer a campaign in the general mag- 
azines might show too large a percentage of waste circula- 
tion. But he can purchase space in the ** magazine sec- 
tions'^ of the papers covering the territories in which his 
l^ianos are sold while his dealers are using space in the daily 
editions of the papers issuing the *^ magazine sections" to 
make the chain of publicity complete from his advertising 
to their stores. 

And by co-operative arrangement with the retailers he 
can have his advertisements displayed in the street cars 
throughout a part of a state, or several states, as the distri- 
bution mav determine. 

Thus the principle of a national campaign can be fol- 
lowed with a minimum of waste circulation when conditions 
do not justify *' covering the country" at once, section after 
section being taken up as dealer connections are extended. 
And these media mav also be included in the schedule of 
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the manufacturer who is using magazines — if not to a 
national extent, to establish his position in new territory 
and to strengthen it where competition is especially strong. 

The above is intended to name the classes of media 
available to the piano manufacturer who wishes to enter 
upon a national advertising campaign, and to suggest the 
method of using them. Just which of these media should 
be selected, and to what extent they should be employed, 
is a problem individual with each advertiser. No one can 
formulate a rule which will fit all cases. The best we can 
do in a discussion like this is to present the underlying 
principles. 

The manufacturer himself, with the assistance of com- 
petent advertising men, must determine just how these 
principles shall be applied in his case. The extent of his 
existing distribution, his capacity for production, the effi- 
ciency of his sales organization, his facilities for making 

new dealer connections, the state of competition, his prices, 
his profits, and other factors, all combine to influence con- 
ditions which must be taken into consideration in shaping 
up the advertising plan and in determining how large his 
appropriation shall be, and where it shall be spent. 



Importance of Copy 

Any advertising medium w^ill prove efficient only if the 
matter which it carries to the reader imparts conviction and 
selling force, and this brings us at once to a discussion of 
Copy. What shall we say and how shall we say if? 
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Now, copy, to be convincing, must be much more than 
mere words, however elegantly they may be arranged. The 
matter in the advei'tisement should be as intelligent a pres- 
entation of the claims for the instrument as would be given 
by a high-class salesman, face to face with the buyer. And 
therefore, as I have already emphasized, the man who 
writes the copy must have a clear understanding of the 
conditions which affect the piano trade in general and his 
proposition in particular. 

People may be moved to desire a piano by an appeal to 
their sentiments. The idea of having music in the home, 
particularly the home where there are children, is one 
which is easily formed — and the basis of most good adver- 
tising is the demonstration of the utility of the article to 
the prospective buyer. 

But any good piano will furnish music, and, further- 
more, the piano is something of which all people know the 
use, and nearly all appreciate. In preparing our coj^y, 
therefore, we must go farther than to present an argument 
which will apply not only to our instriunent but to others. 

We must give good reasons why the person who has 
decided to buy a piano should consider ours most favor- 
ably. That means that we must give a sales talk rather 
than depend upon mere generalities to convince the reader. 
''The greatest piano in the world,'' *'The piano that will 
give you the best satisfaction,'' ''In a class by itself," 
and other expressions of a similar nature do not carry 
conviction. 

But if we speak of the tone of the instrument, and tell 
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what famous pianists have said of it, then ask the reader 
to demonstrate for himself by actually playing the piano at 
a dealer's store or in his own home — if a *' trial" offer is 
made — Ave show our own confidence in the musical quali- 
ties of our instrument and we create at least a measure of 
belief in the mind of the prospective buj^er. 

Take the point of construction. We might say that our 
piano ^^is a marvel of workmanship'' — ^but again we give 
the reader no specific idea. But if, without being too tech- 
nical in our expressions, we tell how a piano should be 
constructed to retain its tone, and if we describe the fea- 
tures of ours, showing the skill that is put into its making, 
again we have our reader on the road to being convinced. 

If we are able to show that many well-known musicians 
use our pianos, and if we can show how satisfactory they 
have been in musical colleges and in homes, we have given 
a further demonstration based on the record of actual 
service. 

If it is a * ' player piano ' ' that we are advertising, we will 
have a number of special features not found in other instru- 
ments, which, if properlj^ described, give us valuable ^* talk- 
ing points." We can show how easy our player piano is 
to ^* pedal," how readily the expression is controlled and 
why, and how ** naturally" we can play — ^because of these 
things which are found only in this instnunent. 

We can point out the educational value of such a player 
piano, with which anyone can not only play any piece of 
music, but play it with the ** human touch" — even if the 
person is not a pianist. We can show the value of the 
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player piano in any home, and the special merit of ours 
because it has these very important features. 

These are a few of the ideas upon which the copy writer 
can base a campaign having selling force. There are many 
others, of course, but those I have given serve to illustrate 
the principle. 

As I have already suggested, piano advertising con- 
ducted by the manufacturer whose products are sold 
through dealers serves not only the purpose of establishing 
the reputation of the instruments and creating a demand, 
but also of making it easier for the dealer to sell them and 
to hold prices through the favorable impression created. 

With advertising which is purely educational and which 

promotes an article sold through the retail trade, as that 

done under the conditions we are considering necessarily 

must be, the results should be looked for in the ultimate 
increase in business through the dealers, in the more loyal 

attitude of the dealers, and in the standardizing of prices, 
rather than in the number of direct traceable results in 
individual sales to consumers — particularly when local 
advertising is done by the retailers. While the manufac- 
turer will receive numbers of inquiries which, if referred 
to the dealers and properly followed up, will show that sales 
have been closed, many people who become interested will 
go directly to their local store and buy without first com- 
municating with the manufacturer. 

Although, as in all advertising, a certain percentage of 
replies received are from curiosity-seekers, children, and 
people not seriously interested, letters asking for informa- 
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tion deserve close attention. They should be answered by 
letters and descriptive matter elaborating upon the facts 
given in the advertisement, and in every case the name of 
the dealer nearest to the inquirer should be furnished. 

Then the dealer, being informed of the inquiry, should 
be encouraged to investigate with a view to getting the 
prospective buyer into his store. The manufacturer's trav- 
eling salesmen, furnished with a list of inquiries from their 
respective territories, can get reports on these ** prospects,*' 
so that the man at headquarters may know what is being 
done. Periodically, of course, requests by mail will be 
made upon the dealers asking for information regarding 
inquiries sent to them. 

Co-operative Retail Advertising 

That there is much bad piano advertising done is evi- 
dent to everyone who reads the newspapers. The average 
dealer is not experienced in copy writing, and he is too busy 
looking after sales and collections to give time to the study 
of advertising principles and methods — so, more likely than 
not, he writes a few claims, using plenty of adjectives, 
inserts a bargain list, or emphasizes his low prices. 

And as most dealers seem to have the same kind of 
advertising ideas as their competitors, the public gets much 
the same kind of talk from all of them. As a result, so far 
as the effect of the advertising is concerned, the buyer's 
opinion is very often about the same of one as of another. 

For that reason, if the manufacturer of a high-grade 
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piano wishes to have the local advertising of his pianos as 
effective as that which he is putting out in national media, 
he must, as I have said before, take a hand in the local 
advertising. He must help the dealer to make the best 
possible presentation of the higher-priced pian'o in contrast 
with the advertisements of lower-priced ones, which have 
not the quality of those he offers. He must create convic- 
tion in the extra worth of his instruments. He must fur- 
nish copy which will be different from and better than that 
which is used in the advertisements of cheap competitive 
instruments, and which wUl help to convince the prospect- 
ive buyer that his pianos are worth the money asked for 
them. 

The retailer who carries these superior and higher- 
priced instruments undoubtedly will also have the cheaper 
kinds, and it is perfectly legitimate for him to sell them. 
He must be prepared to meet the demands of all classes of 
trade. But in both advertising and selling he should draw 
the distinction between the various kinds of instruments he 
offers — and this is where the maker of the higher-priced 
and better pianos can help himself, the dealer, and the 
buyer, by co-operating in the local publicity of the retailer. 

True, there are not as many sales made of the more 
expensive instruments as of the lower-priced ones, because 
there are more people Avhose purchasing power is small 
than there are of those whose incomes are large. And in 
the face of convincing quality advertising many buyers will 
take a chance on the piano which they can get at what looks 
to be a bargain figure. 
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Nevertheless, I may repeat, the maker of the really ex- 
cellent piano will always have a market for his products; 
but to make tlie best of it he must see that his pianos are 
properly advertised and that they have a fair show^ in the 
dealers' hands. That is where good advertising and co- 
operation '*from start to finish'' count. 

The policy of the maker of the more expensive instru- 
ments, then, is to get the idea of value associated with his 
instruments, and to encourage the dealer to co-operate with 
him by using the plates and copy which the manufacturer 
will furnish without cost. Even though the dealer may 
carry a line of cheap instruments also, he has in the one of 
merit and reputation a means for attracting the best class 
of patronage and for creating a favorable impression for 
his entire stock. 

Of course the manufacturer has many obstacles to over- 
come, as, for instance, the apathy of that type of dealer 
who, while taking the agency for his pianos, has for years 
made low prices the argument to the public and has formed 
the habit of selling on the basis of price alone, and the fact, 
already given, that pianos not so good and lower priced 
are often advertised in unwarranted terms and with various 
inducements w^hich appeal to the ** bargain sense'' of the 
purchaser. 

Thus W'C see the importance of getting the dealers' en- 
thusiastic co-operation, both in the adequate use of local 
advertising and in the actual work of salesmanship. The 
advertising, both general and local, convincing as it may 
be, must be backed by an active interest on the part of the 
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dealer, so that even if the advertised piano is high in price, 

he v^dll demonstrate its merits and trj" to close the sale 
instead of being lukewami on this particular instrument, 

letting the customer drift to one of lower price and inferior 
character, using the high-grade piano, in effect, only as a 
means to attract the buyer to the store. 

Creating this co-operative spirit on the part of the re- 
tailer and his salesmen should be a part of the work 
required of both the advertising and the sales departments. 
The traveling salesman should be actively interested in the 
advertising policy of the house and he should be instructed 
how to present ideas to his customers and to make practical 
suggestions for their application. 

Specific Suggestions for Co-operative 
Local Advertising 

The advertising department of the manufacturer who is 
conducting a national campaign on his instruments should 
always be prepared to furnish dealers with series of news- 
paper advertisements, new series being supplied from time 
to time to replace those which have been used. 

These advertisements may deal entirely with the manu- 
facturer's pianos or they may be in the form of general copy 
for the dealer's store, but prominently featuring the piano 
to which it is desirable to attract attention. As a rule, it 

is well to have both kinds prepared, so that a dealer may 
have material for a special campaign concentrated on a cer- 
tain piano, as well as good ^* regular'' copy. 
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Each series should be printed on sheets, the individual 
advertisements being numbered. These sheets being sent 
to the trade, the dealers can select the plates they want and 
make ?:equisitions for electrotypes by number. A record 
of electrotypes sent to each dealer should be kept and from 
time to time copies of the newspapers in which the adver- 
tisements appear should be obtained. As a rule dealers will 
send the papers if requested. By examining these publica- 
tions, the advertising department can see whether the 
retailer is really using the service and it can also become 
informed on what kind of advertising competitors are doing 
in any teritory. 

Unless the illustrations used with these advertisements 
take up a large part of the space, it will not be necessary, 
as a rule, to furnish electrotype plates of the entire form, 
as the local publisher can follow the style of the text matter 
in the copy, inserting the dealer's name in the proper place. 
Electros of the illustration, however, should be supplied. 

Besides furnishing these stock advertisements, the man- 
ufacturer's advertising department can oft(*n be of service 
in preparing dealer's copy where special matter is neces- 
sary — as in the case of sales. This departm(»nt being in a 
position to have a bird's-eye view of piano and other adver- 
tising in general, can also often send information to retail- 
ers on the publicity being done by dealers in other cities, 
thus keeping customers of the house in touch with matters 
of interest. 

And this copy and advisory service should be applied 
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not only to newspaper advertising but to all other forms of 
publicity by which the dealer may promote his business. 

If a retailer has a contract for street car advertising, the 
manufacturer can furnish the cards free or at actual cost, 
and thus be assured that his pianos are as well presented 
through this medium as through any of the others used. The 
same remark may apply to billboard advertising, the manu- 
facturer furnishing the posters for the space which the 
dealer is buying. 

By thus supplying copy, the manufacturer not only 
secures imiformity in the advertising of his instruments 
but he makes it possible for the dealer to have a class of 
illustration and copy which it would be practicable for only 
a few dealers to pay for or to obtain. Not many retailers 
are in touch with high class artists and most of them would 
hesitate to pay the ruling prices for fine illustrations. But 
the manufacturer supphdng a niunber of dealers finds that 
good advertising drawings and other material for publicity 
is not so much more expensive per unit than inferior work 
as to make the extra cost prohibitive. 

Catalogues, folders, slips and other descriptive matter 
for distribution to prospective buyers are naturally a part 
of the advertising service furnished by the manufacturer to 
the dealer. These should be imprinted with the individual 
dealers' names to keep the connection between the local 
store and the instruments described. 

Another branch of this co-operative service is the prepa- 
ration of form letters, and mailing cards and folders which 
can be sent in series to lists of names. They may be fur- 
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nished to the retailer for him to mail or sent direct by the 
manufacturer to lists submitted by the dealer, as conditions 
may determine. 

As all dealers do not conduct their business on the same 
policy and as the trade in one place or section of the country 
will be different from that in another, and as competition 
is stronger with one retailer than another, the manufacturer 
will often have to adapt his service to fit the individual case. 
His advertising department therefore should be kept in- 
formed by the sales department and by direct correspond- 
ence of the circumstances surroimding the dealers that the 
work of co-operation may be done with the best effect. 



Advertising to the Dealer 

The immediate link between the manufacturer and the 
ultimate purchaser of his piano is the dealer — ^unless, of 
course, the manufacturer sells direct by mail or exclusively 
through his own retail organization. 

Therefore, it is important that the producer arouse and 
maintain the dealer's interest by furnishing him with all 
the news about his instruments. He should advertise to the 
trade as well as to the public. 

As media for this purpose, he has the Trade Journals 
and the matter he can prepare and mail direct. 

Trade journal advertising as conducted by most piano 
makers represents the utmost limit of ineflficiency. Per- 
haps this is because manj^ manufacturers regard these pub- 
lications as barnacles on the business, and patronize them 

5—13 
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because of fear that adverse editorial comment will be 
made if advertising contracts arc not forthcoming. Whether 
that be the case or not, the space bought might as well be 
filled with good copy as with inferior. And yet this idea 
does not seem to have struck many of the piano makers. 
Most of them seem to be satisfied with running business 
cards in the trade journals. Simply the names and ad- 
dresses, which of course having no news interest to the 
dealer, could just as well be omitted as no loss of business 
from their disappearance would result. 

Now the dealer is interested in the selling qualities of a 
piano and in any information regarding its success among 
the trade in general. This gives us the key to advertising 
which will appeal to the man who buys instruments for the 
purpose of selling them. The manufactiu*er should present 

the selling points of his pianos, he should give illustrations 
showing what they look like and furnish the trade journals 

with items regarding the notable sales of his pianos. If a 

musical college has been equipped with these instruments, if 

some well-known musician has bought one, if the school 

board of an important city has selected them, the news 

should be printed and the trade publications will be glad 

to run it. 

Selling talks, information about new featiures, and news 
of trade interest to the dealer, are what will make him 
think that he should get the agenc}' for a piano. He must 
he convinced that it is one he can readily sell. 

In the mails, the manufacturer has what is probably the 
most eflficiont means for reaching the dealer. He can make 




IT is worth while for the dealer, once in awhile, to try to chart 
-^ out the channel ahead, to consider seriously tendencies — 
and to profit by his conclusions. There is one plain conclusion 
at which he is bound to arrive. It is this: THAT QUALITY 
IS THE ONLY REAL FOUNDATION UPON WHICH 
TO BUILD UP A PROSPEROUS BUSINESS. 

It is possible, of course, by schemes and "get- rich-quick" 
plans — that have been the literal curse of the piano trade — 
to prosper for a time; but we doubt if there is one piano dealer 
who intends to remain permanently in business who is glad to 
have followed such practices. 

QUALITY is necessary in any business, and espe- 
cially in (he piano business. The dealer who reaches this 
conclusion should cenainly be interested in the LAUTER 
products, which are meant for people of discriminatins 
taste, which are meant for the dealer who dislikes to sell 
goods that he cannot personally approve. 

I( you would have pianos at moderate cost, and, at the 
tame time, exquisitely beautiful quality, you wilt be Interested 
in the LAUTER-HUMANA (player), LAUTER GRAND 
PIANOS and LAUTER UPRIGHT PIANOS. We fur- 
nish fullest details on request. 

1911 is just beginning. There is no better time than 
NOW. By all means, write us to^ay. 



LAUTER CO. 



Newark, New Jersey 



An Attractive Cut and Good Copy Sliouiii^' Intelligent Use of Trado Journal Space. 
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a list of retailers and place on the desk of every one of them 
the matter he wants read. By means of letters, circulars, 
and other forms of direct advertising he can keep the trade 
informed on the matters to which he wishes to call their 
particular attention, and if his copy is projierly written 
and of attractive appearance, it will be received with 
interest. 

Advertising of this kind should of course have the same 
general character as that used in the trade journals. It 
should take the point of view of the dealer — ^thc man who 
is to sell the instruments. 

A magazine advertising campaign should by all means be 
announced in advance to the trade by means of circulars 
reproducing the opening advertisements and containing an 
argument to show the advantage to the dealer of this form 
of publicity, and giving reasons why he should have the 
advertised instrument on his floors. And the opening an- 
nouncement should be followed monthly by others with 
reproductions of the advertisements to follow. 



RETAIL PIANO ADVERTISINO 



Notice the advertisements of pianos as they appear in 
the newspapers. To form a fair judgment of the advertis- 
ing and of the houses which address the public take the 
papers of several cities and read the **copy'' which is sent 
out for a month or two. 
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Then investigate the actual selling methods of the con- 
cerns in which you are interested. Ascertain the kind of 
pianos carried by each, observe carefully how these instru- 
ments are described in the advertisements and **get a line*' 
on the talk given to customers by salesmen. 

By making such an analysis as this you will find that 
piano dealers may be divided into two general classes 
according to the methods by which they advertise and sell 
theh" goods. 

In one class you will place those whose principal induce- 
ment to buyers is the quality and worth of the instruments 
offered. A dealer in this division strives to maintain his 
business and to dispose of his stock to good advantage by 
creating confidence in the minds of the public — confidence 
in his pianos and confidence in his own integrity. He is 
concerned first with establishing a credit for his store on the 
idea that the better class of people will prefer to deal at a 
place where they believe they can get reliable pianos at fair 
prices rather than at a store which dangles bargains, gifts 
and premiums before their eyes. 

This dealer feels that a business founded on this policy 
will suffer less from fluctuations than that which depends 
upon **side offers '* and that better average conditions will 
obtain for it although it may not at any given time make the 
same number of sales. 

The dealer working on these principles will as a rule 
carry high grade instrxnnents with which he can fully back 
up his advertised statements. He may also have pianos of 
the cheaper grades but he will describe and sell them for 
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exactly what they are. He will conduct both his publicity 
and selling operations so that purchasers may know just 
what they are getting. 

Even if these methods are not followed exactly to the 
letter of the principle, we still can distinguish a house fol- 
lowing this general policy from the class w^hich I shall de- 
scribe in a moment. 

It is this kind of a concern through which the manufac- 
turer of high class pianos who aims to establish the reputa- 
tion and value of his products can dispose of his instru- 
ments to the best advantage. 

Opposed to the retailers which have just been mentioned 
are those who appeal to the bargain instincts of prospective 
buyers. They may talk with much emphasis on the quality 
of the pianos they offer, but price is the main inducement. 

While the dealers of our first class argue for quality 
and give reasons why purchasers should be willing to pay 
the price asked for a certain piano, those in this second 
class w^ould leave one to believe that such a figure is too 
high and that they can give as good or better instruments 
for less money. Of course, their prices may be lower on 
the average and still be all their pianos are worth — and 
more. But if people can be induced to buy, the object is 
accomplished. 

It is dealers of this class who persistently publish guess- 
ing contests, coupon schemes, rebus advertisements, gift 
offers, and other propositions to work on that phase of 
human nature to which ''something for nothing'* is 
attractive. 
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A house committed to this policy naturally requii*es the 
more or less constant stimulation of some scheme proposi- 
tion to keep up the sales volume. As one scheme becomes 
worked out another must be substituted, or the income will 
drop to the level of that which can normally be expected 
by a concern operating on the basis not of quality and value 
giving, but of cut-price offerings. It has not the support of a 
prestige gained by advertising and sales methods which 
make prices consistent with the merits of the instruments 
sold. 

It is this class of dealers and certain mail order houses 
through which makers of stencil and other low-grade instru- 
ments find a market for their pianos. 



Copy and Specific Retail Advertising Methods 

As I stated in the introduction to this article, adver- 
tising should be an exprc^ssion of the selling policy of the 
iiouse — l)ecause advertising which creates the interest and 
demand and the salesman who closes the transaction must 
hv inspired by similar motives — they must work in 
haiTOonv. 

If i\ dealer decides to make low prices his principal talk- 
ing point, or if he decides to offer premiums as inducements 
to l)uyei's, he nuist sha])e his copy differently from that of 
the concern which conducts its business on regular, con- 
servative lines. Prices or the premium pro])osition will be 
the featm*es upon which he will lay stress. 
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On the other hand, as we have seen, the dealer who 
advertises pianos of the higher grades must emphasize their 
value and show that they are worth the prices he asks. 
Their cost to him makes it impossible to enter into price 
competition with ** stencils '* and other cheap instruments, 
even if he were so inclined — and the keynote of his copy 
must be value, service, permanence, and demonstrated 
quality. 

Of course the dealer who carries and advertises expen- 
sive instruments will also have less costly ones and he will 
still talk value when he advertises these. He will show that 
they are the best for the price. 

He can't do better than to make his advertisements 
forceful ** sales talks, 'V sane, logical and convincing — using 
much the same kind of argxnnents he presents when he is 
actually demonstrating a piano to a customer. 

A sales talk should of course be specific. It should give 
facts and reasons which will con\ance the buyer. It should 
show the value claimed is genuine and it should create 
interest and a desire on the part of the reader at least to 
see the instrument advertised before any other is purchased. 

To make this point plain, contrast these two statements 
taken from retail advertisements. 

One dealer savs: 

"Buy your pianos at the oldest store in the city where you can find 
wonderful values in tlie best instruments the greatest manufacturers ever 
built. Prices as low as can be made on pianos of such splendid merit." 

Which is mere slush. 
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Another says : 

*^^ery special values are found in the Conover Pianos which we have 
just received. Their tone qualities are so fine that two of them have been 
bought by the Conservatory of Music. The cases are in several styles — some 
plain, others with artistic carving. They are furnished in three woods — 
mahogany, walnut and oak — and in either the dull or glossy finish. We 
have six of them left. Priced at $450 to $475. Easy terms arranged for 
purchasers.^' 

The latter gives a description from which the reader ob- 
tains a definite idea of the pianos and an impression of their 
worth. 

A specific statement bears upon its face the stamp of 
sincerity and honest intention, because the man who makes 
it commits himself to a definite proposition. 

Of course, there are dealers who, understanding the 
importance of advertising of this kind utilize it to attract 
buyers and then fail to ** deliver the goods/' But a house 
following this method will eventually have as its patrons, 
only those who are too dense to discover its methods or 
who cannot see the difference between good and inferior 
pianos. 

The dealer who not only gives 'accurate descriptions of 
the instruments he sells but who also offers information 
and suggestions to the reader has a further means for creat- 
ing belief in the merits of his offerings. 

To illustrate: Many people think that any kind of a 
piano is good enough for a child to *4earn on.'* But every 
competent music teacher knows that the ear can be prop- 
erly educated only with a good piano — one of fine tone 



Ask any competent music teacher what influence 
the tone of a piano has upon the work of a student 

and you will be told that it i» one nf the very important factoTSi_ 

And yet there are hundreds of people daily buying inferior in- 
struments because the prices are a little lower than those, asked for 
pianos of real merit. 

It you get a piano — whether you buy it here or somewhere else — 
get a good one, or save, your money. There is no economy in choos- 
mg an instrument simply because it is cheap- In fact, it is extrava- 
gance to spend any sum for a piano which is useful only "for show.'* 

We emphasize this statement because wc give particular atten- 
tion to the musical character of the instruments we sell Every 
piano on our floors is mtended for playing — not merely to serve as a 
piece of furniture — and for that reason we give our natrons the 
actual worth of their money. 

Whan you ar« ready to purchttte call and examine the Mason & 
Hamlin. Conov*r, CabU, KingMhury, Wellington and the Inntr-Phytr 
Pianoa. You will find them all honestly made — material, conitruction, 
deaifn and tonr proving our purpose to give full value for thr orlcat aak«>d. 

Our one price system and our monthly payment plan add to the attractive 
features of the service we offer and make your interests identical with ours. 

Your next tnp amon^ the stores should inclndc a visit here. 

fjMeVuuui Pjrmiuuui 

Wabash and Jackson 

One of II St'iics "f Kiliipfitidiial Retail Advertisements, 



You may say that you do not neeJ a piano. If you do not 
need recreation, entertainment and rest from the day's worii — if vou care nothing 
for an intimate knowledge of the musical masterpieces, if you have no favorite 
pieces to play — then pernaps you do not need a piano. 

But if there is only one of these things that will help you to get more out 

«f Gfe than you are getting now, tiKit u « real, an actual, necessity for a good inttniment in 
your bone. 

You may have other means at your command to occupy your leisure and 
social hours, but none of than is a substitute for muuc — none can absolutely take its (Jace. 

The fact is that you do need a piano — you need it fully as much as you 
need many other things which you regard as essential to your comfort 

Why. then, do vou not call at our waieroonu and select an mstiument 
fnm die great coUectiM) which we have here> 

Mason & Hamlin, Conooer, Cables Kingsbary, WellingtiM and 
INNER-PLAYER Pianos are aU ready for your critical e 



You will like these instruments, you urill like our service, and you will find 
our prices and terms decidedly satisfactory. 

nahie Viang Eomiuuu i 

Wabash and Jackaon 

An Ailvntiscincnt w\i\x '■Hmnan InlcK^f 
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quality. The advertiser who will make this fact the subject 
of a piece of copy will certainly give a helpful idea to par- 
ents who are ambitious to give their children the proper 
beginning in musical study. And what is more natural 
than for them to have a favorable impression of the con- 
cern which has given them such information. 

Again there are many people who like music but who do 
not play the piano. The ^^ player piano'' is the logical 
instrument for them and here is a typical chance for sug- 
gestive advertising. 

*^How will you pass this evening?'' asks a dealer in an 
advertisement. **Can you make it more enjoyable with 
good music?" And then he tells how easy it is to play any 
selection with one of these instruments, how it rests the 
tired business man and makes entertainment for the fam- 
ily. He leads up to the selling proposition by means of a 
talk which shows attractively how this type of a piano can 
be used to advantage and of course emphasizes the special 
merits of the one he sells. 

In such advertisements as I have just described there 
is an opportunity to introduce the element of human inter- 
est — to appeal to the sentiments which are inherent in 
everybody and through these sentiments to arouse the de- 
sire to have a piano like the one described. 

Advertising which does not create desire falls short in a 
vital point. Merely to publish a business card or a price list 
would be suflficient to inform people who have decided to 
buy, where they can find the article thev want. 

But the merchant who wants to see his business develop 
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to greater volume knows that he must show the desirability 
of his goods to those who may never have thought seriouslj' 
of purchasing such things. 

And it is naturallv the advertisement which has the 
interest producing element and which offers suggestions 
and ideas new to manv readers which will be the most efl&- 
cient in making a larger market for the dealer. 

And even the best advertising, to be effective, must be 
continuous — ^not spasmodic, for it is continuous advertis- 
ing which keeps people always reminded of an article or a 
concern and which creates the ** cumulative effecf that is 
so important in making a permanent impression. 

That principle applies particularly in the case of the 
dealer who conducts his business on the * Equality and value '* 
basis — not by startling offers of cut prices and premium 
schemes. 

The dealer who advertises has at his command as media, 
the newspapers, the street cars and the bill boards; also 
the mails through which he can send direct to prospective 
buyers announcements of new instruments received, special 
offers, circulars on sales, and any other information which 
mav be of interest. 

Of course, every intelligent dealer keeps a card index of 
his ** active prospects," but to this should be added a list of 
people in the city and surroimding rural districts who may 
be regarded as possible future buyers. Such a list may be 
made up by direct canvass, from directories, from news- 
paper * 'locals'' and in other ways which often will suggest 



Drive the care of the day from your mind. Exercise 

some other part of your brain than that which deal* with profits 
and losses. You'll be fresher and work better if you forget for 
awhile the grind and the necessity for making more money. 

You can't do better than to get an INNER-PLA YER 

Piano — the instrument that makes a musician of you at once. Half an 
hour spent in playing your favorite music would give you a mental rest 
you would enjoy. 

You don't have to study and drudge at practice to 
play one of these pianos — and you can produce results — you can obtain 
the most pleasing effects. 

Try it. The next time you are near our aalesrooms, come in. 

Ask to see these INNER-PLAYER Pianos. Ask to play one of 

them. Then think of the recreation you could have by 

placing such an instrument in your home. 

You can suit your own ideas of design, wood and 
finish, for we have various styles for you to choose from, while our 
prices and terms are decidedly to your advantage. 

If yow have a piano you can exchange it as part payment. 

If jrou hav« a playar^plantt you ihould ••• our library of mudc roll*. All Ih* IM* and 
popular aalactioit* ar* corHtantly k«pl in (tock and initmnianti ara provldadfortiyinitlMtn. 

fjUtWPUuut Pja moan ii 

Wabash and Jackson 

An Advcrtisyment Wliore ArjriimHit Is Delilicrati-ly l-\-ntinvil. 



Today — this is a player-piano 
store. The very air hereabouts 
is permeated with the desirability 
of the player piano. 

If this whole store were given over to player-pianoa there could be bo 
more enthusiafim than is now shown to uas pleasurable instrument. 

Dveryone here talks 
I lives- playeivpianos. 
Everyone here plays 
player-piano. It's 
.tsgioua. 

ButitfB-nottobe 
wondered at. 

There ar« on oar 
floors today u|>- 
warda of 200 play- 
er-pianos. 
Angelas — Emersoa 
odAagelus piaaoa— 
hem. 

\a Autotones — dozens 
ments and bachelors* 
dens.) 

W. P. Frederick Autotoaes-^ihe superb instruments we are introduc- 
inR at 586 dollus — 15 doUars a month for 39 months. 

Then there.is the Grand Old Chickering with the Electrellebiult upon 
the inside. 

The HalaesBros. with its groat flexible hammer-rail player. And the 
Conoverand Kingsbury Inner-players, And the Ludwig fmd the Estey 
— bbth with players on the inside. 

. /nien the matchless 88-note player-piano we are selling at 444 dol- 
lars; tiiree hundred of them, worth 550 dollars each at 444 dollars — 12 dol- 
tats a. month. 

No oAer piano store in all the world shows anywhere near auch num- 
beiH or anywhere near so many styles. 

The many styles have so many advantages. You can hear, see and 
play them,, side by side — and learn for yourself just' what individual 
merits each possess. 

W. F. Frederick Piano Co. 

e35-e37 SMITHFIELD STREET 

A "Xcwgv" Advert iseiiient. 
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themselves. It may be divided according to the occupations 
or financial standing of the people, so that each class can be 
circularized consistently. It should, of course, be revised 
from time to time to eliminate the hopeless cases. 



Some Phases of Competition 

There is plenty of * * cut price ' ' competition in the piano 
business, some of it offering genuine values, but much of it 
being in the form of deceptive devices to mislead the buyer 
into thinking he is getting his money's worth when he is 
not, while other forms are simply shrewd propositions to 
get the ** prospect'' to the buying point. 

Here are a few examples of methods commonly 
employed : 

The use of ** stool pigeons" is a familiar means adopted 
by concerns which carry inferior pianos and under the guise 
of having instruments of quality, sell the low grade ones 
at more than their real value. Such houses as this will take 
in exchange several old pianos of standard makes and adver- 
tise them at attractive prices. The consumer who responds 
is informed, however, that these are second hand and is 
induced if possible, to select from the regular stock. 

Then there is the dealer who makes a **play" through 
a long term *'free trial" proposition, to inspire confidence 
in the piano he offers. His ten, fifteen, or twenty-five year 
**free trial" may, after the customer has decided to buy, be 
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shown to mean only that he ** guarantees" the instrument 
for that term. It must be paid for according to the terms 
of the contract— ^his warranty meaning only replacement or 
repair if faulty workmanship develops. 

A **free trial for a year" is shown when the "cover is 
off," to be a proposition by which the buyer pays a specified 
sum-=-usually three or five dollars per month for that period. 
So that if the instrument is returned, the dealer has received 
a fair rental for it. 

Another **free trial" scheme is that by which the pur- 
chaser is given the privilege of exchanging the piano 
selected for another one within the specified time — ^but if 
such exchange is demanded the price of the new instru- 
ment is made enough higher than its fair retail price to 
compensate the dealer for the depreciation in value of the 
one returned. The customer must pay for the service he 
has had, even though his understanding may have been 
to the contrary. 

The ** special sale" may offer large discounts, but the 
prices may also have been raised so that the "sale price" is 
little if any lower than the actual worth of the instruments. 

"Buy direct from the factory and save middle-men's 
profits" is the slogan of certain dealers who sell under the 
title of "factory representatives" but whose prices are won- 
derfully near to those regularly asked for the same pianos 
by all other retailers. 



5—14 
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'^Scheme" Advertising 

Various advertising schemes used in the piano business 
show that a knowledge of human nature is not lacking in 
those engaged in this industry. 

The **club plan'' is announced in advertisements which 
state that the dealer has bought for cash a certain number 
of pianos. The price of these pianos if sold in the usual way 
would be, say $360. But it has been decided to give the 
public the benefit of the large discount obtained by this 
purchase. Join the club and you can get one of these fine 
instruments for $263.00 on easy payments. 

The '* postal card contest'' is widely advertised as an 
opportiuiity for some person to get a piano free and for 
other contestants to obtain certificates good to apply on the 
purchase of any piano in the store if presented by a specified 
time. The contestant who writes a certain sentence on an 
ordinary postal card the greatest number of times wins the 
piano. The others are given certificates varying in denom- 
ination from $10.00 to $100.00 and are followed up by letters 
urging them to make selections while the certificate is valid. 

The game waxes lively when competitors of the dealer 
who is operating the contest advertise that they will ** accept 
at face value" all certificates of other dealers to apply on 
purchases at their stores. 

** Puzzle" and ** rebus" advertisements are also used to 
offer rewards for ** skill in solving them." 

Natiu^ally the pianos sold by the methods I have just 
described are the cheap, * ^ commercial' ' instruments, and 
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such offers appeal of course only to those whose sense of 
judgment is limited. That many pianos are sold by means 
of this kind of advertising is a fact. But that the dealer 
who conducts his busines on this basis cannot acquire the 
firmly established reputation which enables a house to carry 
high class instruments and get fair prices for them, is 
another fact. 

G0NGLX7DINO BEMABES 

From what has gone before we have seen that successful 
piano advertising can give good instruments a certain posi- 
tion apart from the rabble of stencil and other inferior 
pianos, which are disposed of only through deception as to 
their worth, by the inducement of low prices, or by means 
of various schemes, some of which have been described. 

But another point I wish also to emphasize again, and 
that is, that the advertising to be most effective must be 
backed by an efficient sales organization which understands 
and is in sjonpathy with the advertising policy of the house 
— ^and that statement applies both to the manufacturer and 
the dealer. 

Co-operation — *Heam work'' — is one of the big factors 
in making a campaign successful. Each element, strong as 
it may be of itself, is stronger when it has the active, enthu- 
siastic support of the other parts of the system by which 
an article is passed from producer to consumer. 



PART V 



ADVERTISING MEN'S WEAR 

By HERBERT J. CONHAIM 

Advertising Manager, The ffttb, Chicago 

There seems to be a general impression abroad that 
men's wear advertising must differ radically from the ad- 
vertising written to promote the sales of women's wear. 
While this may be true of the advertisement when com- 
pleted and ready for publication, it is equally true that the 
same fundamental principles stimulate the waiting of both 
varieties of publicitj^ Vanity, ambition, self-respect and 
other appeals that enter into the advertising of things to 
w^ear are not confined solely to women; they are a part of 
every masculine make-up. The language used, the descrip- 
tions and the price arguments must necessarily differ, but 
in all other respects the principles are identical. 

In my opinion, the very best sort of men's wear adver- 
tising is the kind that doesn't advertise men's wear. This 
is not as paradoxical as it seems. What I want to convey 
is, that the most effective sort of men's wear advertising 
doesn't indulge in technical descriptions, *^ all-wool" allu- 
sions, or illusions, as they often are, cataloguing of fabrics, 

•213 
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or other features of a kindred nature. Every buyer of 
clothing isn't a clothing buyer in the sense of knowledge. 
H(» wants a fabric that wears rather than a ** worsted/' a 
fabric that doesn't shine rather than a ** cheviot'' — in other 
words, he wants things told of in the light of his own desires 
and experiences rather than in the terms of the weaver, the 
designer and the tailor. Once or twice or three times a year 
he hies himself to a clothier and buys clothes; the other 
three hundred and sixtv-three or four or five davs he wears 
them. Isn't it reasonable to suppose that the best way of 
reaching him is in the terms of wear and appearance that 
are uppermost in his mind? 

I venture to say that more clothing sales have been made 
by telling a man, ^*This is a fabric that will wear,'* than by 
sajing, ** Hero's a splendid worsted." Salesmen have 
'^run" bigger books by telling a customer, *' Here's a fal)- 
ric that won't shine," rather than say, **This is a good 
cheviot." Yet these homely qualities told of in a 'plain 
wav are features of both cheviots and w^orsteds. Adver- 
tise to a man so he will underetand you; think of clothing 
for what he expects of it and what he wants to avoid in it; 
talk to him as you w^ould like to be talked to if trade names, 
weaves, colors, linings, etc., were things of which you knew 
nothing. 

There is perhaps no other thing that a man buys which 

IS so absolutely personal as his apparel. Therefore, the per- 
sonal touch is a necessary feature of effective men's- wear 

copy. Human interest is the best interest in the world to 
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irc it tht rccocniifd bcadquarten for the auparnr product id tbaaa grtaUac tia th ia makcra Tba boat Kyle idaaa, thi 

V npcn. thorauch band-taUonQ^ the fiEbaf gcoUckc^ itfiTttfnRd in tbaac tiat aatbanta mak^ 

■ ' hea 

a.%3S.S* 

U Too Want ■ Good Suit at Hi 
iS^r£ c4 J!^dl 3l?i!^ an«K ^ l^i^Tnl- b <« ft 1^.?».; X^ p^°i^.»U. liL 

Maurice L Rothschild 

** SouthwMt conw Ja(±aoo and St«« "*" 



X Splendid Example of the Easy, Conversational Style of Copy, Invitingty Displavcd 
and Boiind to Prove Effective — Full Page, Chicago Sundav Tribune. 
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arouse. An illustration thftt reflects a human sentiment 
rather than the pose of a Greek god, and a bit of copy that's 

conversational rather than cold and professional, are the 

stronger and more resultful methods. There is a sincere 

and genuine ring about them that is lamentably absent in 

other styles. 

Beach the Man Through His Environment 

One splendid way of reaching a way is through his 
environment or the environment he would like to be in. A 
business man likes copy that smacks of business; a society 
man likes the stage setting of the **four hundred, '* and all 
men, whatever their particular sphere or niche, like to be 
associated with a higher plane than their own. In other 
words, suggestion is always a splendid men's-wear appeal. 

I remember that when I began preparing an advertise- 
ment for one of our anniversaries, there was considerable 
consternation over the revolutionary tactics I employed. 
Where were the acorns and the oaks, the laurel wreaths 
and the crowns, the hour-glasses and the scythes? every 
one asked. I avoided them purposely. They were cold, life- 
less, uninteresting. Instead, I told the artist I wanted a 
good old-fashioned hand-shake of congratulation — some- 
thing that rang true and evidenced the sincerely congratu- 
latory spirit. The advertisement achieved a splendid suc- 
cess; it appealed to every man; for in every day of our 
lives we clasp some one warmly by the hand and congratu- 
late him or her for a certain success or anniversary. It was 




You no doubt have your fa- 
vorite clothier ; most men have,, 

but that point is immaterial ; sooner or 

later you will enroll your name as one of this store's patrons, 
and for mighty good reasons ; there are no "hurrah" methods here, 
everything quiet and orderly, and satisfaction assured ; good clothing, 
good service, and plenty of "personal attention" in the bargaia 

Our Purchasinif Pow^er Is Sixteen 
Times as Great as That of the 
Ordinary Clothing Store 

We are manufacturing retailers ; we operate 

retail establishments in sixteen of the principal cities of the United States ; 
with a buying capacity of such colossal proportions it do2S not require the 
skill of a mathematical genius to figure out A^v^wecan uidersell;weaskyou 
(o visit the store to-moiirow ; mspect our great lines of men's and young men's 
spring suits and overcoats priced up to $40, noting particularly those displayed at 

»20— »25— »30 

It's a great 8tor« for boys, light, commodious, 
well appointed ; mothers appreciate the many conveniences 
as well as the splendid values ; boys' suits, 8 to 1.7, two-pieoe 
and Norfolk ^les, plain blue or mixed ^^7 SO 
fabrics, underpriced Saturday, at ^ § t^^ 



Our Boys*^ 
Children's 
Department 
Occupies the 
Entire Sec- 
ond Floor 



Men's athletic underwear, mercerized 
and naiaBook Ubrics ; vnion •nitt. $1 ; 
iwo-pi«ce farmenta, fine valaet. SOc to $2. 
Mfn't French flannel ehirte, ahown in the 
HMMt exclutive patterna, priced Saturday, 95. 
Roman crMs atripe neckwear, very new* 
very attractive, 15 different abadea. SOe. 



Our hat department makes a strong 
appeal to all who aeek bendwear of tha bet* 
ter aort, at .moderate prices ; we apecially 
reco.umerd the ' Browning." in aoft or atiff 
ahapea. at $Ss abo a coa >lete ahowinf of 
tbe J. B. Stetaon Co. bate, $3^ to 910. 



BrawninftKinfiSCo 



131 5. State-flt. 

(OM Mm. lPl*f nix 




Placing *'You'' Before ''We"— Always the Better and More Personal Way of Writing. A 
Mighty Strong Argument on Underselling Ability — Chicago Evening American, 
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common, whole-souled and sincere, and it * turned the 
trick/' 

There is an upward trend in men's- wear illustrating that 
is gratifying. No longer do we see the latter-day Adonis 
posing affectedly before the camera, but we have, instead, 
virile, red-blooded men who are doing things. No more do 
men with faultlessly unwTinkled clothes strut ironically 
through the advertising pages, shaming us who can't to 
save our lives get clothes that won't wrinkle; but, instead, 
we have illustrations with an enjoyably human wrinkle 
here and there about their make-up. We are resorting to 
illustrations that are true and accurate, rather than to pic- 
tures that arouse desires that cannot be satisfied. Uncon- 
sciously, the unwrinkled pose leads a man to expect that 
he, too, will look that way in the advertiser's clothes. And 
disappointment of the bitterest kind is the result. I can- 
didly believe that these idealized poses are as much an 
exaggeration and breach of business ethics as deliberate 
misrepresentation of value. 

A Demand for Finer Copy 

With this newer development in illustration comes a 
demand for a finer kind of copy. Pictures of live men don't 
go well with dead copy; the personality of the picture must 
become the personality of the matter. It must fairly bristle 
with second-person introductions. **We" must give place 
to *^you," and *\you" must be written as though the store 
that publishes the advertisement means every word it says. 




Illustration sliowing life and action. Courtesy Hart, Schaffner & Marx. 
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Copy must be, above all things else, sincere and genuine. 
The public won't believe what the advertiser doesn't be- 
lieve himself, because the untruth of his argument will 
be apparent by the insincerity of his language and con- 
struction. 

The advertiser of men's wear has a certain license not 

« 

accorded to the advertiser of women 's wear. He can incor- 
porate topics of the day into his copy; he can become col- 
loquial, and at times, depending upon his trade, even a bit 
** slangy." He can have his illustrations as ** newsy" as 
those that appear in the editorial columns, and in this man- 
ner relieve the dull monotony of always doing and saying 
the same thing. 

Merchandising policies appeal far more to men than to 
women. Every man is a merchant of a certain sort, either 
for himself or his employer. He is interested in ** policy 
talks"; he reads with genuine interest anything that re- 
flects the underlying principles upon which the success of 
the advertiser is founded. A store whose methods are 
really clean-cut has an advertising asset of great value. But 
these policy talks must be more than mere printer's ink. 
Unless the store is operated in the right way, and is guided 
by the right principles, don't say that it is; you'll become 
ridiculous and ludicrous. Put the right policies into effect, 
and don't say a word about them until they've been oper- 
ating long enough to become known. 



Sample of good illustration for men's clothes advertising. Courtesy Hart, SchaSner & 
Marx, Chicago. 
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Style in Men's Wear 

Thus far I have neglected saying anything about style 
in men's wear. Not because it isn't important, but because 
as the word '* style" is generally understood, it is not appli- 
cable to men's-wear advertising. The origin and title of a 
style mean nothing to a man; the cause is of no importance 
as compared with the effect. If you were to do a little 
eavesdropping in a big clothing store, you would discover 
that most men seek fit first and inquire as to service and 
price afterward. Therefore, it is important to convey in 
your advertising the assurance of fit either upon try-on or 
a fit effected bv a skilful sort of alteration service. It is 
also well to touch upon the advantage of seeing a made-up 
suit on your back rather than gamble upon the possible 
outcome of goods in the piece. This is an unusually telling- 
argument to direct to men who usually patronize a custom 
tailor. 

Tlie principles of all men's- wear advertising are prac- 
tically alike, whether the subject be shirts or sox, suits or 
shoes, overcoats or overalls. A man doesn't become a dif- 
ferent man when he buys haberdashery than Avhen he buys 
clothing. The arguments that convince him on one kind 
of apparel convince him on another. 

Men are very susceptible to anything that smacks of 
square dealing. In their own field of endeavor they have 
adjustments to make every day that are founded on the 
Marshall Field axiom, **the customer is always right." 



sMm^\ 
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WE wonder if you realize your fullest powers— you're a "season- 
maker" as much as nature herself is. The first crocus or the first spring robin 

ouliil aanic 25,ad0 "muK'nialitii" — outfil Ihcm M they woild be oul^lted. And il mdcei no diilerEncE ho* preeus a eueliag 
their demandi may be» we (ike pvticulv |oy in terviiif the mvi who nfuict to be udifie^ wfth utjrthinf ihort of the irtuDiUc 
beiL You're very likely a min of IbllHTI: you wouldn'I be rcujint ihii ulveniiemut if you weren'L Now Ihen here u-slheficti; 



At $15:. 



ry belt 'lieltt" The mui who .^T V^t/ hdnpered by hiving rinir ehnce lurrai 

jell 1 (iiment thu oill ntirfy loi few hundred larKnti. TheicmifuU S.CXXIiuiu 

c il^B 10 the lut diy bejud(ti coeti in our twenty dollu iings; ml one o( llieni wm 

uBii] we weta uiiilMd ilul ii would ndify yoo. 5i» 



Piililiwliod in a Backward Spring in an Effort to Persuade Men That the Inauguration of 
Any Season Was Entirely "Up to Thorn" — Chicago Daily News, Two-thirds Reduction. 
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Therefore, instill confidence into your copy. Make a man 
feel as though he is the only customer you have, and that 
pleasing him is of far more importance than putting his 
money in the till. Let him feel that you stand back of every- 
thing you sell; that you'd rather he wouldn't keep anything 
that didn't satisfy him. Make him feel that ''The only 
Avrongs we cannot right are those we do not know of." I 
recall an instance of a customer who brought back an over- 
coat after wearing it for three months, and exhibited with 
much disgust frayed cuffs and a coat from which the nap 
had been entirely worn off. ''Funny," said the department 
manager; "that coat was made by X & Z, and they never 
turn out unreliable clothes. ' ' The customer was quick with 
his reply: "I bought this coat from you, and not from 
X iS; Z." That is the essence of the entire proposition. The 
customer deals w^ith you just the same as you deal with the 
manufacturers. He looks to you to set things right, just 
as vou look to the manufacturer. There is a bond between 
him and you, and you are responsible for its equitable ful- 
filment. The advertising must never shirk this responsibil- 
ity, and the advertising department must exert every effort 
to prevent any one in the store from doing so. 



The Calamity Howl of Bargains 

Personally, I have never been an advocate of special 
sales except in such seasons as they are absolutely neces- 
sary to effect stock clearance. It w^asn't so very long ago 



How a Department Store May Give Its Clothing Department t)ie Sliare of tlie Ad It 

Should Have on Saturday and Yet Not NVjilecl Othur Depintnienta — ChicBjio 

Dailv N'ews, Two-thinls Rcduetion. 
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that a subscriber of the Philadelphia North American wrote 
plaintively to the query editor and inquired as to whether 
or not there wasn't some store in Philadelphia ''where I 
can pay full price for a suit of clothes." The bargain shout 
palls on the public, and with each lessening of its influence 
comes a frenzied misrepresentation on the part of the ad- 
vertiser until no one pays any attention to his publicity, 
and he is ranged among the ''might-have-beens." Unless a 
merchant sells nothing but $10 and $15 clothes, he is not 
obliged to resort to "sales stunts." A man would rather 
feel that he is paying $20 and getting neither more nor less 
than $20 value than be hoodwinked into believing that he is 
getting $10 more in value than ho is paying for. No mer- 
chant is philanthropic enough to continually be selling 
clothing for less than it is worth, and "sample lines," "over- 
stocks," "bankrupt stocks," etc., ad infinitum, are not to be 
secured in one-fiftieth as manv instances as thev are adver- 
tised. And P. T. Barnum to' the contrary notwithstanding, 
the public does not like to be fooled — at least, not more than 
once. 

To sum up, men's-wear advertising should be sincere, 
genuine and human. It must appeal to a man's self-respect, 
ambition and vanity. It must be illustrated with pictures 

of men in action rather than bv Beau Brummels at ease. It 

« 

must be virile rather than sterile, personal rather than 
impersonal, confidence-raising rather than confidence- 
razing. No other field of retail advertising offers such a 
splendid field for the man who believes in clean advertis- 
ing. No other field of retail advertising is so thoroughly 



the icrvices of all of ihe Nation's best desi|[ncrt, ralher than depend up^natln([le maker. We hive been "playing the 
g^oie" in a clean, thomugh. conservative wa> — the way you like. We've always realized we served ourselves best by 
Krving you best, your satisfaction has ever been our goal. We're going to carry off thi3 7eaT'sclotbing pennant, too. 
XJOTHINGiluKH^IiDtKcni- VOVLL "B>i1 tl'" on a« KO IX/E-VE "Koko" ■ bM on til r\URliiahnpric«ldiiplin.itii>« 
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Haberdashery In the Boys' Department on the 4th Floor The New Hats 



Spring Shoes and Oxfords '!^^ 



s$i30 s£-jrr»i 




A Special Appoal to tlie Vast Army of Baseball "Fans,"' I^uIjUbIicm] at tiie Bef;inDing of the 

Basebsll Season and Full of Baseball SJaiig — Cbkngo Kveriing Anuiiian, Two- 

Thirdi! Rodnrtion. 
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wholesome when properly handled. No other retailer re- 
ceives such splendid co-operation from the manufacturer as 
the retailer of men's wear. 

Operated as it should be, it's a clean, clear road to suc- 
cess for the man with ideas, ideals and the will to do. 




Monday we move to cor, Madison & Clark 

\tunidUuj 
uie mo u c. 

Over one thousand silk- 
lined suits to pick fronit 
serges, worsteds,^heviots, 

plain and fancy, 
all the new springy 
coloring^s, Saturday 
and all next week 
at only. • . .. • . • ^ 

Again Saturday and all .next week ) ^b^ 
$1.00 Fancy NcsUsee 5birte in all V _ T ^»« 

sizes at , J 3l0r$I 

50c solid colors In Silk Socks at 27 cts. 
These Shirts, 5uits and Silk Socks ought to be 
enough to make many a man walk many blocksi 

Jackson cor. Clark. Open till 10' Saturdays. 
Next Week» Comer Clark and Madison. 

The Famous Tom Murray Style, Sure to Be Seen Wherever Placed or However Small. 
Good Style for a Certain Class of Trade — Chicago Evening Post. 
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READY with your spring suit or overcoati We wonder if you realize just how 
ironumcmal an amouni ol eflon preceded the publishing ai ihat itmple ilaremeni. The maxer produc- 
tions of 14 maken are included, ma ken ivhrxe combined desiicnmi; stall number a full 200 erperti. whote 
anc^Raie talario mount up to ihree-quanen ol a million dollan and periiapi even more. All of thew fbrcei 
have been at work producing jvariprinK >ui( o' overcoat. All of them have been enliiled in a common cauie — 
ymr laiiifaciiaa. Each ol them had a ipeciatiy— a Tield in which he itood lupremc, lor it ii an acknowledged 
' ~ ' I the >M( maken cannot do (//ihingt equally well. Each of these 'beat efforts" i 



I perfection in as full > 
o( The AlKrbury System, "the pee 
ly of SPRING SUITS and OVERCOATS at $10.00 lo 



DUtincHv Hat* 



StrUth Shot AMq Appant SlBr4y Bay 



Especially noteworthy arc 
■II. We now announce the jni- 
lan and youths' in all walks of life. 

IK«ar Cbrracf /amuAuvt 
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iiUlishtvl til tlic Opcninj: of tlic Sprit 
The Copy Fumisliw ^'Food for TIk 



; Season and a Very Striking Sort of a Display. 
if;lit"— Cliicaso Record -Herald. Two-thirda Re- 
duction. 
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HipUn^ Used 
Eleven "Ifs" 

Clothing Without 9 Single "If ' 

h 1 Wmmahtr'iffMiM 



Men's Striped Shirts, With 
Collars to Match, at $1.50 



Man of Tknt Fan 






Tlie Wauuiimki^r Wav^A Spleniliil 
\\'ay, Too. About Every Dress Ee- 
i[uircnient a JIan Slay Havo. Torseh- 
Told and CoDvincinpIy Wiittpn— Pliil- 
adelphia North Amciicaii. 



10,000 Pair of Men's Half Hoee 



71^ ifii jsk! 1- 'uttA 



T^SpriMtSMnffllaiitrJtmJUml, 






T TOU men who come here to-morr(?w to tender your congratulations upon our 
Y twenty-fourth birthday will realize why we have succeeded so splendidly. You'll see that we're 

A doinithLngi in a finer and better way, that we've placed jwwrinlercili aheidoC «r-j,lhal our ■ if > Mock from which you'll 

bpgladlaiifrralhet than one from which yuu'll have to ix laU. We're beEinninf; ourlwenly-tirih year with the wne prin- 

ciplei and policiea you've alwayi found lo fair andaquarc, if they could be improvedupod we would have imfiroved them long^o. 
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Furnishings Splendid values every mother should see Your hat 
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it Full of Genuine Human Interest. Xote the Manner i 
■1 the Sufrgestion of the lllustiation — (.'hicago Daily 
Xews. TH-n-tIiir<1s "Redui tinn. 



— MOSSLER CO. 
SO Jackun Bhrd. 



A Bit of Subtle Flatterj-, Making 
Every Header Believe He Is 8 "Man of 
JiKlgment." Well Displayed Small 
Copy — Chicago Tribune. 



No man of Judgment can fail 
to note the undebatable su- 
periority of the "Mossier 
Clothes" — and they arc ready 
for immediate service. 
We an making conrerts each day* 

Price range $20 to $50. 

Every size to SO. 

I Mossier Co. I 
50 Jackmrn Blvd. I 
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ADVERTISING BOOTS AND SHOES 

By WILLIAM REED CRAWFOED 

Advertising Manager , Boberts, Johnson ^ Rand Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo, 

When I was asked to write a word about shoe adver- 
tising, I made up my mind that I would look back over the 
stumbling blocks I've met along the Road of Advertising 
and, if possible, help my good friends who read this article 
to avoid them. 

At the outset I want to state that this is going to be a 
simple outline of a few advertising helps to the men or 
boys who expect to enter this great field or who have just 
taken up advertising work. 

Even in this great progressive age when advertising is 
recognized as the most wonderful of all business builders 
many advertising campaigns are conducted in a hit or miss 
fashion. 

Such a condition is entirely wrong and uncalled for 
because the Art of Advertising has reached such a scien- 
tific plane that there is no occasion for blundering. 

In shoe advertising it is important to play upon the 
chief features of the shoe. If it is a broad, roomy, comfort- 
able shoe for a middle-aged man, say so; or if the shoe is a 
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chic, dainty slii:)per for the society bud, the ad must be so 
worded as to appeal to her fancy. Think about the class of 
people for whom the shoe is intended and work up the 
advertisement to appeal to their individual tastes. 

After you have this point clearly fixed take up the 
leather from which the shoe is constructed and tell whv 
this leather is })est adapted for certain uses. For instance, 
if the leather should be heavv chrome calf, which is the 
greatest wear resisting leather known to the shoe world, 
explain why it will wear longer than any other and give 
more days' service at a less cost. 

If the leather is soft kid t<*ll whv it is comfortable, easv 
on the feet, light and at the same time a shoe which will 
afford plenty of service when not subjected to severe usage. 

The treatment given different leathers in their tanning 
is also a matter of much importance in advertising. 

A sole leather mav be tanned in such a manner as to 
make it extremelv flexible and another leather mav be as 
nearly waterproof as leather can be tanned on account of 
having been treated with certain oils. No shoe leather, 
however, is absolutely waterproof. These points can be 
'* talked up'' and made of splendid selling value. 

The different seasons of the year also afford talking 
points for the various kinds of leathers and shoes. Early 
in the spring it is oxford time and the advantages oxfords 
have over high shoes during the warm spring and summer 
days are many. That is, of course, quite the opposite when 
October puts in an appearance and our ankles assure us 
that they need more protection. 



Carsoh Pirie 

SCOTT&Ca 

-rSpedal Valuea- 

Women's 
Pomps 
•*3.75 



Made over our 

special Pump lasts, 

stylish appearing 

and practical for 

street or dress wear 

— both low and 

Cuban heels. 

^hown in 

Tan, paj, blue 

and biack satin. 

Black velvet, 

black calf and 

black suede. 

Tan calf and 

patent leather, 

also wtite canvas. 

Al,apair..*3.75 



Carson Piric 
ScoTT&Ca 

Women's 

Ventilated 

Low Shoes 

$5.00 

The ventilated featnie afford* 
practical relief for burning 
aching or tired feet 



The illnstration ihowi ■ popu- 
lar 4- eyelet tie from our tine of 
Ventilated shoes. Madcovera 
moderately short fore-part 
last w ith a Cuban heel and 
■ilk ribbon tie — it comes 
in dark brown kid and 
black kid— practical 
Stylish appearing 
street shoes at, 
pair $5.00. 
nOKD FWOR, SOUTS JtOOX 



Tnkon from a series of excellent shoe advertisemcntB by Carson, Pirie, Sentt & 
Co., Chicago, 
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Construction of the Shoe 

The construction of a shoe also has a great deal to do 
with the manner in which it should be advertised. If it is 
a Goodyear welt there are no tacks, threads or wax inside 
to hurt, burn or irritate, and the shoe bends readily in 
walking and is easy on the foot. On the other hand the 
shoe may be a McKay sewed shoe — a different kind of a 
shoe; and cheaper than a Goodyear welt, especially suited 
to certain kinds of wear, and a good shoe at the price at 
which sold. 

In advertising and more especially in selling a shoe it 
is a good plan to know about what usage the shoe is to 
receive; for a kid shoe should not be worn when plowing, 
and your customer who buys a light shoe for heavy out- 
door work will be disappointed and feel that he has been 
mistreated. In a case of this kind, if the customer is 
advised about what to expect from certain kinds of shoes, 
he has no one to blame but himself when he buys the wrong 
kind. 

Good illustrations or typographical arrangement which 
attracts the eye should be used, and the advertising will 
surely make more sales when the shoes are accurately 
pictured. 

To make advertisements a success it is necessarv to 
have the descriptions and selling talks as terse, convincing 
and full of the true ring of worth as they can possibly be 
made. 



Oiip of an Kxeellent Serius of Slioe Advertisements T'sed by Tliis Store — One-third Re- 
duction, Minneapolis Pappre. 
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The first few words of anA- advertisement, letter or 
announcement should be so interesting that the reader can 
not resist the temptation to finish reading the story in 
whatever form it may be. No attempts should be made at 
^* literary flights/' but every effort should be made to make 
the selling argiunents concise, clear, simple and easily 
understood. 

Do not confuse: In writing, try to feel that you or 
your firm is going to be charged so much a word and the 
shorter you make your talk to cover all necessary points 
the better the advertising appropriation will be. 

You will find it to your advantage to have all your ads 
set, so far as possible, in a special style of tj^e. This gives 
indiyiduality at no added expense, sets them apart from 
the general run of ads and makes them attract special 
attention. When adopted this special style should be used 
indefinitely. 

Do not juggle the type: that is, do not use several differ- 
ent kinds in any one advertisement. Where possible, and 
it is possible in most instances, use just one type face in 
proper sizes and the regular name cut. A different head- 
ing type is permissible, but never use more than one kind 
for the text. 



Make Advertisement ^^ Classy '' 

Another feature in this connection is the employment 
of a special firm-name cut. A great many firms use one 
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P we can 

just show 

you the oxfords and 
shoes we have here, 
explain to you the 
excellence of our 
goods, the real val- 
ues we offer, inform 
you on all the points 
on which you want 
or need informa- 
tion, you'll be more 
anxious to spend 
your shoe money 
here than we'll be 
to have you 

Come here with the idea 
of seeing the largest and 
best stock of oxfotds 
and shoes ia this city for 
men aod boys. Priced at 
$3, $4, $5, $6, $7 & $8. 
Charge accounts solicited. 
Catalogue Ehowing the new- 
est 1911 styles mailed on 
request. 

HASSELS 

Northwest Comer 

V&n Burni 8t Dearborn Sta, 

Monadnodc Blodc 



jmE KEW5 OF ItTTEKESr. 



IF $4 is your 

* price for oxfords 
or shoes, we'd like 
to show you what 
our idea of value- 
for-the- money />. 

You'll realize when yoa 
see them that the value 
is in the goods — not sioi* 
ply in the words we use 
about them. 

HASSEL'S 

NorUiwest Comer 

Van Burcn & Dearborn Sta. 

Monadnock Block 



Hassel is aaotlier successful 

Chicago shoe dealer whose 
business has been con- 
sistently advertised. 
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set style for a name plate, and for this reason their ads are 
easily recognized and possess certain individuality. 

You will be much better pleased with your advertising 
if you endeavor to have each ad stand out distinctly as a 
work of art and as ** classy'* as it can be made. There are 
divers ways in which this can be done, and usually the 
simplest arrangement both in tj^e and the drawing of the 
illustration will arrive at the desired end more often than 
anything else. This is something which only practice and 
study will bring up to the required standard. 

Every advertising talk should carry some special news 
feature to make it attract attention. Current and past 
events of note, and the seasons of the year, and all, afford 
points on which to elaborate. 

Be careful in your advertising not to overstate or over- 
rate the article you are selling. When you do this you are 
building a mountain of trouble which will surely topple 
over and bury you and your establishment. You can under- 
rate and make capital by more than pleasing and satisfy- 
ing, but you'll never gain if you overrate. 

Napoleon said: ** Imagination rules the world.'' In 
scarcely any business or profession is imagination called 
on to play such an important role as in the great adver- 
tising field, and no man will ever succeed with this great 
life study unless he has splendid imaginative powers. The 
successful advertising man has to figure far ahead, and his 
imagination pictures for him the homes, customs and 
desires of the multitudes for whom his product is intended, 



In Buying Shoes 

A Womattjs Entitled to Foot-corn fbn Insurance ^Iso. 

son Idea of selling Women's Shoes 
painstaking care in firtine; as the 
It of salesmanship. Knowledge of 
quirements coupled with knowl- 
edge of Shoes enables us to 
select unerringly the Comfort- 
^ving Shoe for your foot, oft- 
times at the very outset. 

Then, with fitting disposed of, 
It is merely a matter of coming 
to a satisfactory conclusion as 
to what Style, Leather and 
Price you wish; for out of such 
abundance as you find here, 
choice of these things is a very 
simple matter. Let us show 
you the new Footwear for 
Women spring has brought us. 

A'*K Otpurtmini, Nicolltl Avenut 
at Stvtntk Sl.,,mti intraitcf fnni 
mam itort »» mam andlamrrflatrt. 






Combining Attiattiveness and Selling Talk— Particularly liood Copy- 
One-lialf Reduction, llinnoapolis Papers. 
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and he argues in simple, easily understood phrases with 
this vast host of buyers as if they were but one purchaser 
seated in the visitor's chair at his elbow. 

In whatever you may be advertising, newspapers, 
magazines, trade journals, programs, theater curtains or 
billboards, be sure to get the verj^ best position. This, to 
be sure, at times may cost extra, but position is a power 
to be reckoned with in almost all advertising. 

It is not possible to say how much space a dealer should 

use in newspapers. This will vary with the seasons and 

the article being advertised, as well as the appropriation, 

and can be estimated best by the man who is paying the 

bills. 

Another problem that only the proprietor can solve is 

the amount to be used in creating a present demand and 

building for the future. It is difficult for any one on the 

outside to tell a dealer what his advertising appropriation 

should be. A merchant 's bank account and the heat of the 

battle which confronts him, are the best indicators as to 

how much he should expend for his advertising the first 

vear. 

4/ 

It is easy to make an appropriation for the second year, 
basing this on the successes of the first year. 



Persistency 

Persistency is and will ever be one of the greatest 
weapons of the progressive advertiser. It is in the repeated 
telling of the story and the constancy with which the adver- 



Sample of Ruppert'a advertisments. This advertiser lias never been a user nf 
large space, having bui'.t up his busineEs by conaiefent and persistent use of small 
but effeetiye advertisements. 
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tiser's name attracts the buyer's eye that a great cumu- 
lative asset is created which becomes of more intrinsic 
worth as tlie a ears roll around and the name of the store 
or the trade-mark becomes of unlimited vahie. 

The advertiser will find it a good plan to use a slogan 
which a])i)lies specifically to his service or merchandise, 
as an example, ^^Star Brand Shoes Are Better.'' This should 
appear in every announcement or piece of printed matter. 
In many instances the firm-name cut and the slogan are a 
company's only trade-mark, but they answer much the same 
purpose when played upon in an intelligent, systematic 
manner. 

Another feature of worth is the use, when feasible, of 
one regular style of border for the ads. This will, of course, 
at a glance help the readera to distinguish your printed 
talks to them. A fact that must constantly be borne in 
mind is that borders both help and kill ads. Good judg- 
ment must be used in deciding whether an ad should or 
should not carrv a border. 

At a verv small cost the retailer can have a circular or 

•r 

folder of some kind to insert in each package or piece of 
mail matter leaving his store. Tliis is a small matter but 
a result getter, and such an opportunity should never be 
allowed to i^ass. 

Clearance and Special sales demand attention at least 
twice a year in a great many stores. The plans to be fol- 
lowed in jireparing and during these sales are quite numer- 
ous and many of them are good. Some of the large shoe 
houses have good sales campaigns outlined for the use of 
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WOMEN'S aa BOOTBUES 
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Mura (^sBors! 

6 S. CLARK & 20S & STATEK, 
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23 E. MADISON or 205 S. STATE 



- Enlarged Mail Orda Dept.,,208 S. Waba«b kut. 



/j^T They're Buying TkUi 



TAS RUSSIA CALF OR BLACK WAX CALF 



O'CONNOR & GOLDBERG 



6 S. Clark TT Madison and 205 S. State 



A group of O'Connor & Goldberg shoe advortiicinents which appeared in Chicago 
papers. Note the uniformitv of style, the clearness of copy and general excellence of 
arrangement. Prepared and placed by Crosbv-Chiongo Advertising Agency. 
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their customers, and any of these companies will be glad 
to supply this information on request to an interested 
dealer. 

Whatever you are advertising and whatever ma}' be 
the medium, make it a strict rule not to talk about your 
competitor, for when this is done you advertise him and 
that is not your reason for advertising. 

The show window is one of the greatest, if not the 
greatest, of a merchant's sales producers. The displays 
should be changed at least once a week, and when you can 
secure them, use the window trims, cut outs, hangers, price 
tickets and other window trimming helps supplied by the 
wide-awake shoe manufacturers. In making your windows 
attractive, you are working along the line of '^ Thought 
Suggestion'' and creating sales that, possibly, would not 
be created for an indefinite time. A man or woman in 
passing sees your up-to-date, warm, dry-shod or cool shoes, 
and a feeling in the feet creates a sensation on the brain 
which pushes the buyer into the store for the sale to be 
made. 

Cribbing and Pirating 

The pirate in advertising is indeed a sad mishap. 
Whether he ** swipes" the exact style of another advertiser, 
the illustrations, or the selling phrases, he commits a pub- 
licity sin. It is the original, wide-awake man who never 
stoops to such methods who forges ahead as a winner. 

The laying out of the ad is quite an important item. 
Each advertisement should be drawn up, so to speak, to 



Shoes and Service! 

The Customer Gets t.he Best of Both at Donaldson's 

THERE ii iM hazard, iw ele- 
ment of chance, no uncer- 
tainty of rctult about buyinf; 
Footwear at Donaldson'*. Our 
Service, for which you pay noth- 
ing, we have endeavored to rai*e 
to a degree of cfTiciency that 
climinatct all wtH'ry or tpecula- 

tion on your part. Our Shoe Sales- ' 

jnen are loiiiething more than 
inerc tetlen of sboet^they are 
Specialist* each in hi* own line, 
and have mastered the detail* of 
properly fitting the foot. 

OUR Shoe*, for which you pay 
no more and ofttiniei lew 
than in other shops, make a lait' 
ine and hivorablc imprcuion up- 
on the wearer'i mind ^y reason 
of three thing*, chiefly:— authon- 
lalive style, dependable quality ' 
and real toot comfort. Our regu- 
lar customer- friends have come to 
regard the name DONALDSON 
as a lynonvni for all three. If 
you are still unacquainted with 
the [Xinaldftin standard of Service 
and of Footwear, there is a new 
conception of these things await- - 
ing your first visit here. 






Attraetive Shoe Advertising — I tlui^t ration ITged Primarily to Attracting 
Attention, Leaving the Argument to the Text — One-half Re- 
duction, Minneapolis Papers, 
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show before being sent to the printer just how it is going 
to look. Large sheets of paper can be used for this purpose, 
and the advertiser can follow his own inclinations as to 
making this layout the same size as the ad will appear or 
larger. It is usually better to make it the same size. A 
better idea will be given if proofs of the illustrations to be 
used are pasted in their proper places on the layout. Have 
several proofs made of all your ** current'' cuts. This will 
save a great deal of time, and aid materially in several ways 
in the preparation of copy. 

As a rule, most advertisements are better written and 
ca;*ry more thought than many books or stories, and for 
this reason a great deal can be learned through their care- 
ful study. 

The spelling of words, capitalization and punctuation 
cannot be watched too carefully. 

Manv advertisements contain mistakes which would 
have been o])viated if the printer had submitted a proof 
and had it carefully read. Insist on seeing a proof of each 
piece of copy and see that it is checked over carefully. 

If it happens that you do not know as much about 
printing as you would like to know, advise with the print- 
ing solicitor, foreman of the composing room, the com- 
positor or some one well vei*sed in type faces and arrange- 
ment. The printer wants your advertising to **puir' and 
will lend a^ou anv assistance that he can. 

The right kind of cuts for the various grades of paper 
have a great deal to do with the appearance and effective- 
ness of all advertising. Sixty-five to one hundred line half- 
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tone cuts are especially adapted to newspaper stock and 
one hundred and twenty to one hundred and fifty line half- 
tones for coated paper. The line cut can be used equally 
well on either news or coated stock. Any engraver will 
be glad to see that you get the proper cuts when advised 
as to the paper you contemplate using. Where a cut is 
to be used in several places at the same time, the required 
number of electrotypes can be made at a decidedly lower 
cost than half-tones or zinc cuts can be bought. Where 
possible it is to the advertiser's advantage to have matrices 
made. This can be done, however, only with those news- 
papers in the larger towns and cities having a stereotyping 
plant. 

In dealing directly with a certain article it will gener- 
ally be found very important to state clearly the price at 
which sold. 



Too Much Repetition a Waste 

Repetition of ads is, to a great extent, a waste of 
money. A new selling talk ought to appear in each issue 
of those papers carrying a firm's advertising whether daily, 
weekly or monthly. 

In changing the advertisements see that each ad con- 
tains some recognizable feature such as a trade-mark or a 
firm-name cut. When this is done the various announce- 
ments form an endless chain, every link in which is work- 
ing for one end — greater sales and the making of a more 
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valuable asset of the trade-mark or firm name from an 
advertising vie\vi)oint. 

Manv manufacturers of the various commodities and 
luxuries are waging heavy warfare and doing great good 
for the retailer in aiding and enabling him to increase his 
sales. 

These manufacturers are supplying so many splendid 
business-building features to their customers, free of 
charge, that the retailer really needs only a limited adver- 
tising allowance to win his battles if he will but make 
judicious and intelligent use of this advertising supplied 
by the wholesalers from whom he buys. 

Prominent among these trade building mediums are 
posters of various sizes with dealer *s name-strips for bill- 
boards. Booklets bearing the dealer's name. Circular let- 
ters carrying samples of the merchandise and sent out 
under the dealer's signature. 

Sheet steel road signs elegantly lithographed in 
colors, embossed and showing the dealer's name. 

Signs of metal, glass, cardboard and cloth to answer for 
indoor and outdoor publicity purposes. 

Striking window trims in colors to attract and draw 
marked attention to the displays in the windows. 

Magazines and circulars of special interest imprinted 
for the retailer. 

A moving picture show and lecture which draws him- 
dreds and thousands of men, women and children to see 
views in great shoe factories interspersed with the regula- 
tion moving picture films. 
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A vaudeville entertainment by two children consisting 
of songs, dances, monologues and music to popularize a line 
of school shoes. 

^* Ad Helps'' Books showing ready made advertisements 
in which are incorporated good illustrations also supplied 
to be used in newspapers and on circulars. 

Special service along the line of planning, creating and 
writing of copy is given and the manufacturer desires to 
have his customers make frequent use of this branch of 
the Advertising Department. 

Among some of the other advertising features obtained 
through the manufacturer, are wagon umbrellas, horse cov- 
ers, calendars, novelties, souvenirs and hundreds of other 
special things which do a great amount of good. 

One good way of advertising that should never be neg- 
lected is for tlie proprietor and all salespeople to wear the 
snappiest and highest class shoe styles in stock. 

This is the means of creating sales at no expense and 
everj^one around the store should take a justifiable pride 
in setting the pace in footwear styles in his town. 

If you can make vour store known as The Shoe Store 
That Fits Every Customer and live up to this slogan you 
will build your business on a firm and reliable foundation. 
A good policy to pursue and to advertise is to the effect that 
you believe ^*It's better to miss a sale than to miss a fit.'' 

Store service is another factor in the modern business 
institution, which, when properly exploited and advertised, 
has a value that cannot be readily estimated in dollars and 
cents. 
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Make your advertising of an individual character. In 
other words, have it apply only to your shoes and your 
store. 

When you have finished writing an ad, test it out to see 
if it applies to yoiu* house exclusively and not to any num- 
ber of houses whose names might be inserted instead of 
vours. 

Do not forget that the child of today is a grown-up 
tomorrow. Cater to and cultivate the little folks. Fathers 
and mothers are, in buying, often influenced by their chil- 
dren. Keeping the boys and girls feeling good towards 
you and your store w^ill mean more sales and profits. 

Every firm, in looking at the advertising side, should 
constantly bear in mind the fact that: Business is intel- 
lectual warfare between modern business institutions — ^a 
battle of wits — in which one does not repulse solid shot 
with blank cartridges. Tt takes a running fire of con- 
vincing arguments safely to entrench a business against 
the fire of competition and to hold this position. 

It was Emerson who said: ** Commerce is carrying 
things from where they are plentiful to where they are 
needed." He would possibly add, if he were here now in 
this progressive period, that: The greatest of all carriers 
is advertising. 

The advertising man keeps the wheels of commerce 
buzzing; for he is moving the goods from the factory where 
they are made to the dealer's store, and in a co-operative 
way assists the retailer and the retail ad man to move them 
from the retail store to the homes at a profit. 
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After sizing up the advertising of a shoe business from 
every angle, do not forget that after everything is said 
and done, courtesy to every visitor is one of the greatest 
advertisements of all. 



PART VII 



ADVERTISING A DRUG BUSINESS 

By CHARLES ALBEirr SMITH 

Canadian Advertising and Sales Manager, Frederick Stearns <|f'* Company 

The greatest essential of all advertising is an honest 
belief in the value of what you have to offer, whether it 
be merchandise or service. 

This seems to be very often either lacking entirely or 
not properly appreciated by the average druggist in his 
advertising. 



Conditions Differ. 

Let us first of all classify drug stores, for it is essential 
if this article is to be of real service. 

In the larger cities, of 200,000 or over, they may be 
roughly classified into two groups — the down town central 
stores, in touch with the w^hole city, more or less, and the 
outlying stores, dependent largely upon the immediate 
neighborhood. 

In the smaller cities the problem is materially different, 
but with the same general subdivision until you get down 
to the cities of 30,000 and under. 

257 
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With the still smaller cities you have much the same 
conditions as in the smaller towns. 



Central City Stores 

Take any large citj', with its metropolitan dailies, and 
it only needs a glance to see how very little advertising 
is done by druggists. 

This pai)er is not directly addressed to the large chains 
of stores in the big cities, for such undertakings are in a 
position to employ an expert advertising man for the 
purpose, and it would certainly pay them well to do so. 

But there are thousands of down town stores which 
do not, but could with profit, expend an appropriation in 
newspaper si)ace. 

Most druggists have the fixed idea that advertising 
comes out of the profits. So it does, if not managed with 
discretion and upon a well laid plan, but if your publicity 
is properly and systematically carried out, the profits are 
increased by the advertising. 



Personality 

No definite* plan can be* laid out for all stores, for the 
simple reason that no two are alike, and to neglect the 
''personality," so to speak, of a store is to rob your 
advertising of its most telling quality. 




And we remark without fear of con- 
tradiction that we are the whole Gor- 
gonzola. 
Hare jon eeen oar recent triple arrival of 

Wall Paper? 

Rather more than nereral tboveand rolle will 
have to roll out richt away, at 30 cents off the 
dollar, joat to make elbow room for Santa 
Claus. 

Don'* be late In eeelnc the be»t nelected an'i 
cheapest stock ever ehown in the dtr in this 
line, and bay now. 

Have you teen the new Importation of 

Fancy Goods 

direct from Yokahama to Lcth bridge? They 
are bonsswons, rekerkay, and all that — yet 
the cheapest we ever sold. 

Come early and see them. 

Have yon seen our new arrival.of the now 
famona 

Red Cross Writing Pads. Initial 
Stationery,8ou¥enir Papetieres; 
embossed "Lethbridge" and 
lithograped in local views? 

Follow the crowd. 

We Sell Drugs 

and fill prescriptions in the daily present, not 
the mouldy past, and we sell lo rare humanity. 
We have no "paMt.'' so the thousands who 
never came back donM haant US, but we don't 
brae. We have the goods, the snap, and the 
skill necessary for food pre*cription work, 
and we are appreciated— that contents us. 

P. S. — Moses, the L. D. Alliance and a local 
man have ordered you to rest on Sunday. 

Our working hours on that day are 10 to 1; 
4 to 5 and 8 to 9. 

The Red Cross Drug & 
Book Co. 

Sale Satltfnctonr Dnif Store. Acadia Block. 

RedyathSt. Dey and Nlfht Phone SSS. 

Nifht Bell 

McCREADY — The DbpmMr. 

SAGE— The Plctnre Framer. 



JOHNSTON I JACKSON 

ARE THE PEOPLE TO 
DO YOUR DISPENSIHO 



WE have had over 20 
years' experience, all 
that time keeping fully 
abreast of every improve- 
ment in both method and 
drugs. Our dispensary is 
stocked with only chemi- 
cally pure high grade drugs 
and chemicals. 

ONLT GRADUATES DISPENSE 

JOHRSTOR S JiCKSOH 

PRESCRIPTION DRUGGISTS 



This appeared in the same paper. 
Wliich store would you choose? 



Real talent misdirected. Slang, 
levity and jokes have no place in 
drug store advertising. 

If your dear one was ill would you 
take your prescription to a joker like 
this? 



269 
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Must Be Worthy 

Before undertaking any advertising it is essential that 
you take a careful mental inventory of your equipment, 
paying particular attention to your location, your stock, 
your salesmen, the general appearance of your store and 
stock, the dispensing department, the soda fountain — ^in 
fact, everything that would interest your present and pos- 
sible patrons. Consider carefully the class of trade you 
now enjoy and the class of trade you think you can secure. 

Endeavor to separate vourself from the inside of vour 

ov/n business and view it^with the eves of a critical out- 

« 

sider. Criticize everything and decide where profitable 
improvement can be effected. This is a good thing at 
any time, but especially necessary before starting any 
advertising proposition. 

You must have something worthy to advertise, or how 
can you expect to interest and convince others who are 
not interested in either vou or vour store. You mav think 
vour store does not differ materiallv from others and that 
you have nothing particularly wonderful to tell the pub- 
lic. The public know less about the drug business than 
they do about almost any other. They are more at the 
mercy of the man behind the counter than m any other 
business, and it follows that thev take more interest in 
honest, frank talk from you than from most other lines 
of business. 



Essence 
Peppermint 

Made from peppermint herbs 
and pure volatile oil. Our es- 
sence of peppermint should 
suggest itself to you when you 
are making home-made candy, 
or when you want a pepper- 
mint flavor that is really de- 
lightful and pleasing. The 
best also for medicinal purposes. 

10 cents an ounce, cr 
3 fcr 25 cento 



£• A. Robertson 

Druggist and Optician 

12 Wellington Street 



TELEPHONE 106 



A good example of quality talk 
that convinces. 



Ready for the Flies and Bugs 

This is the season of the year when the disease - breeding 
housefly arrives to infect your home, and by its unceasing 
buzzing make your life generally miserable. We are ready to 
assist you in ridding yourself of this pest. We have the best 
PLY POISON IN 6c AND lOo PADS, and another sure 
thing in TANGLEFOOT. 

ARE THE POTATO BUGS BUSY? If the potato 
bug threatens to deprive you of your supply of potatoes, try 
our Paris Green. It means sudden death to the bugs. 
Give us a call! We will be pleased to serve you. 

H. C. DUNLOP, The Druggist 

South Side Square Goderich 



Talk is good, but not sufficiently specific as to goods ofTered. 

2S1 
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Advertising Is Selling 

Do not get the idea that advertising is a very myste- 
rious and wonderful game open only to the elect. 

It is nothing of the sort. 

It is just plain salesmanship — ^mostly on paper — ^and 
everything that does not have for its object the sale of 
more goods at a reasonable profit is not and never can be 
called advertising. 

True, it requires some brains, a good deal of concen- 
tration, but this is equally true of any business that is 
i?onducted successfully. If you knew you would have all 
3'our customers before you and had a ckance to talk to 
them from two to five minutes, you would hardly approach 
the occasion without thought and preparation. 

Get the idea fixed in your mind that vou can and will 

control your business, instead of simply taking what comes 

your way, without effort on your part. First understand 

. what constitutes advertising as applied to a drug business. 

Know Your Groods 

I would place in the front rank the quality of your 
sales force, for the drug business should offer more in the 
way of service than any other. By service I mean a com- 
plete knowledge of your business from every point of 
view. Not only you, but every salesman in your store 
must have at his finger tips the fullest knowledge of the 
goods offered. 
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Therein lies the strength of the drug position and the 
weakness of your chief competitors, the department stores 
and the mail order houses. 

Take rubber goods, for one thing. You should know 
what constitutes good rubber and why a $2.50 water bag 
is a better bargain for your customer than a 49 cent 
bargain counter article. 

In tooth brushes and dental luxuries in general it may 
be necessary to carry the cheap goods at a low price, but 
it pays you to push the high priced goods at a profit and 
be prepared to show your customers why it pays them 
to buy the higher priced goods. 

* This natiu-ally leads to what appeals to me as the basic 
principle of advertising a drug business. 

Gut Priced Patents 

Do not attempt to advertise cut prices in proprietaries. 
Not only can you be easily beaten at that game by com- 
petitors with larger capital, but they will use your lines as 
^^bait" to sell other lines at a profit. 

Tell your story of quality behind your counters and 
in your printed talk — and back it up with the goods. 

Those who have followed closely the trend of the times 
know that the big advertisers are finding that the practice 
of price cutting is steadily forcing greater and greater 
advertising appropriation, to such an extent that they are 
seeking ways of preventing it. 

No man can be honest and sell goods without a legit- 
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imate profit. The manufacturer cannot do it, and he is find- 
ing that greater demand means greater temptation to cut. 
When the limit is reached the sale naturally is discouraged. 
Advertisers are beginning to seek the retailers' coopera- 
tion, and until some safe and sane ground is reached the 
wasteful war between manufacturer and retailer will not 
be ended. 



Quality and Service 

Advertise quality and service. 

Give quality and service. 

If you must cut to meet your competition, it is not 
good business to rush into print, spending your good 
money to sell goods at a loss. 



Running Cost 

Right here let me say a word on the cost of doing busi- 
ness. You, of com-se, know your total annual sales. You 
should know accurately your total annual general expense. 
In expense must be included every cent that is paid out 
in a year that does not buy goods that can be sold again 
at a profit. In this must be included your own salar\% 
your rental value in case you own your own building, in 
which case taxes, etc., are not figured. Interest on capital 
invested must not be overlooked. Include ever\i:hing that 
cannot be charged to either merchandise or capital account. 



01 I 'I :! 

and come to our store wben you 
want tlH B6$t in Drugs, 

Fattnt aiuKciMS, ToOet ^rtleUs, Feifums, tic. 

CiiyDrugSlore f^ 



Otear IToriatng 



Defective in type and arrangement. Doubt very much if this will 
impel anybody. 



LADIES! 

We have aOEaethtng 

SPECIAL 

for You In 

Hand Ba^s 

Black, Mai grwiMd, IcalbcT luml. 
aorcni lined, mIiiI iImI IruM. fiHcd 
wilk ctwDse pune, 

$1.76 

Black, tea) grained, ieatbcT lined, 
Maal fianc, ckange pune, 

$1.26 

TImm are TWO 

GENUINE BARGAINS 



Cowan's Drng Store 



A straight, hnnwt appeal for but 
nesa on business lines. 
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If you have not done so, it will pay you to go over 
j^'our cash book and figure it up. 

The business that can be run on an expense less than 
25 per cent of the sales is exceptional. Too many run 
over that. 



Profit or Loss ^ 

Taking 25 per cent as the base, it is not difl&cult to 
see how little profit there is in cut-priced patents when 
even at 100 cents full price you have paid out 25 cents 
before you can begin to count your profit. At $8.00 the 
dozen wholesale, you are making only 8 cents actual profit. 
If you cut below 90 cents all your profit is wiped out, and 
you must make it up on something else. 

Then why waste your ammunition upon lines that 
cannot make monev for vou? 

Having satisfied yourself that your stock, j'our store, 
your location, your store service, are as good as you can 
make them, let us consider the auxiliaries. 



Show Windows 

The next in importance is your windows. These are 
of value in proportion to the number of people who pass 
them daily; and as they cost you practically nothing extra, 
they should be worked to the limit. In no case should a 
window be shown that did not have a definite sales idea 
behind it. You wouldn't pay a salesman real money just 
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to look pretty — then why display goods in your windows 
so that the total effect is merely pretty or attractive? If 

it does not supplement your definite plan within the store 

that week and help you make profits, either immediate or 

future, it is wasted effort. 

Another feature almost as important is the presence 

of well executed display cards in your store. These should 

be where they can be readily seen and read. This silent 

advertising is of the greatest advantage, provided they 

keep before your customers the business ideals of your 

store and the goods you are most activeh^ promoting. 



Printer's Ink 

In all of this so far there is no emplojTnent of printer's 
ink, and many a substantial success in the old days has 
been built without it. But times are changed, and to-day 
no keen business man can afford to overlook this modem 
auxiliary. 

A few general observations on printed talk will be of 
value. 



Honesty 

First of all, be honest with your public and honest with 
yourself. 

By honesty it is not inferred that you must go out of 
your way to tell all the weak points in your proposition, 
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but no success was ever built by advertising false claims, 
by personal egotism or by misleading inference. 

Let your talk be earnest, sincere and natural, and such 
as you would make by word of mouth, not forgetting that 
you are not only a business man but that your patrons 
must often trust to your honest.y and skill the lives of 
their dear ones. 

Let your readers, who know you, recognize your 
personality in your advertising. See that it rings true. 



Plausible 

It is not enough to tell the mere truth, but you must 
make it interesting and convincing. 

Sometimes a parallel of some well accepted fact will 
clinch the thing in the mind of your reader and convert 
him into an immediate or future purchaser. 

An apt illustration will often do it. 

Bring out the points in regard to your article, keeping 
constantly in mind what will interest your customers. 



Positive 

You are supposed to know your own business, so w^hen 
you make a statement make it with conviction. 

Do not go to the length of over-confidence, for while 
the public like to be led they do not like to be con- 
scious of it. 



When Betting Yeir 
Sipply of PRESERYWa 
AND PICKLma REQUI- 
SITES Be Sire Te Set 
The BEST. 

We have a full line of excellent 
Jar Rubbers at 10c and 15c 
per dozen. 

Corks of the finest quality to fit 
any bottle* Prices according to 
size* 

Our Spices are of the highest 
grade and the same price as the 
poorer san^le* 

G«t Your Supply at 

STEWARTS 

DRUG STORE 

Tbc Drug Stove of QuatttjT 

Seasonable and Suitable. 



Wtlff TOSES L^JirrJ^^J-TJIf!: RBiTLT File 

experience to know what truss is best suited to any given case and to fit that 
truss correctly* We not only have a large line of modem, scientifically 
constructed trusses, but, what is more important, we know how to fit them* 



STRONG'S DRUG STORE 



Graduate Pkarmacttts only 
fill prescriptions here 



184 Dundas Street 
LONDON, ONT. 



J 



A special sideline well presented. 
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Seasonable 

While no one nowadays keeps a Christmas advertise- 
ment going until July or keeps a smnmer complaint talk 
working overtime until December, yet too many mistakes 
are made by advertising lines that would be much more 
productive at other seasons. 

It is a case of making the most of each season ^s oppor- 
tunities, bearing in mind that it pays to get a week or so 
in advance of immediate need. 

Very often a flat statement of quality or price is given 
a wrong interpretation unless accompanied by good and 
convincing reasons. 

Do not overlook the fact that oftentimes a statement 
and reasons are convincing enough to you and to me, who 
know the drug business from the inside; but, alas, the 
outsider too often starts from an altogether different im- 
pression and preconceived opinion. It is well to get a 
frank opinion from tw^o or three disinterested outsiders. 
It will frequently cause you to change your copy. 

Do not be misled into the fallacy of following the style 
and habit of j^our competitors. 

What suits another business might not suit yours at all. 

Sales Extension 

Map out your own plans carefully and stick consist- 
ently to them, for the ultimate object of j^rinter's ink must 
not be lost sight of. Your advertising is only an extension 
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of your store policy and store effort. If the two are not 
consistent and do not dovetail, you are losing a great deal 
of the effect of both. 



Persistent 

It must be persistent above all things. 

I have put this feature last because it is most im- 
portant. 

Advertising is essentially cumulative in its effects, and 
is in the form of an investment — partly for immediate 
results, but far more for the future. 

Above all things, don't expect results in a minute, and 
don't get discouraged if results don't come at once. Stop- 
ping your advertising to save money is much like stopping 
the clock to save time. 

The old and successful advertisers appreciate this point 
fuUv. 



Consistent 

Adopt a certain style and tone that is natural to you — 
that represents you and your interests — and each succeed- 
ing advertisement should carry some distinguishing cut 
or characteristic that makes vour advertising remind vour 
readers of past efforts and links it all up together. 

Some peculiarity in the way of a w^ell drawn store 
signature or some phrase, also well drawn, should he car- 
ried throughout all your different advertisements. The 
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phrase or slogan should be well considered and should 
be appropriate to your store, location, stock, service — ^in 
fact, something that your people will recognize and accept 
as representative. 



Appropriation 

How much shall you spend? 

A vast divergence of opinion exists on this point, and 
this must be controlled largely by capital, opportunity and 
competition. 

Do not underestimate your competition simply because 
you have the only store in town, for the mail order houses 
prey most upon those localities where least advertising 
is done, and you may be permitting a lot of good business 
to go to other towns that might as well be drawn to you. 

Let us take a happy medium, and as a safe basis I 
believe any man can afford to spend profitably 5 per cent 
of his total sales in his total advertising. 

We will consider the down-town stores in the large 
cities first of all. 



The Dailies 

You have the newspapers, daily and special. Every 
daily has a certain amount of outside circulation that you 
can hardly expect to reach, but at least 60 to 75 per cent 
of its readers are within your sphere. Even at that, the 



Another Lot 




2,000 

Smokes 



• • • 



For the lovers of cigars of qual- 
ity. Twenty minutes for each 
cigar means 20,000 enjoyable 
minutes, or 354 hours of solid 
comfort Don't you want to 
share some of this pleasure ) The 
comforters are 

Andrew B. Johnstson^ 
Panatella Extras 

The finest 5 c cigar on the mar- 
ket They ^cost us more than 
any cigar in our case, but the 
quality brings the demand. This 
is the third shipment in three 
months. That shows how they 
go. Try one and you will like 
them. 

The Clement 
Drug G>. 

CHEMISTS, SARNIA 

ANDREW B. JOHNSTON, Prop. 

ISSUER OF MARRUGE UCENSES 



This good talk would be stronger 
if he had used his expression **ool 
hours of solid comfort" as his head- 
line. 



SNAPPY 

SPICES 

Of full rich flavor and 

greatest power are a 

Specialty with Us 



As druggists, we select all 
spices with the same care, pur- 
ity, power and freshness as we 
do drugs. We have a special 
mixed spice that every house- 
hold will want to make Perfect 
Pickles. It gives the pickle 
that sharp, aromatic, appetizing 
flavor. It goes further than 
others, and you get this quality 
at the same price. 



McKEOWN'S 
DRUG STORE 



Should bring the trade away from 
the grocery stores. 



0—18 
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cost per thousand circulation will bo less than the smaller 
papers of more confined influence. 

The transient nature of a dailV' must be considered, 
therefore your talk must be to the point and in not too 
small sized type. 

The Saturday trade is alwavs the most valuable, and 
Thursday and Friday editions are found the most valuable 
where your appropriation will not permit a space to be 
taken oftener. 



Position 

The question of position in the daily paper is of im- 
portance. If you are advertising baby foods or baby 
necessities you do not w^ant it on the sporting page, yet 
if you are talking something that appeals particularly to 
men — shaving supplies or smokers' materials — what better 
location can you get than near the sporting reports? For 
general drug store news, however, the nearer you can get 
to general reading matter the better, considering well the 
extra rate charged for preferred position. 

Special or society papers of local character are often 
very valuable to reach the better class of a city, and are 
often worth the price. 

The personal element is almost entirely eliminated in 
a large city store, for very few of the customers know 
you personally, so that the distinguishing character of the 
store should be developed in your advertising. 
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This same character should be impressed upon every 
salesman, so that the principles for which the store stands 
are harmonious!}^ carried out in general policy, individual 
contact and publicity. 

. Develop the institutional quality of the business and 
persistently and consistently impress it upon your public 
until it becomes an accepted fact. 

Street cars and bill boards, as a rule, come too high, 
and the preparatory cost of suitable material usuallj' 
makes thorn prohibitive for the druggist. In this, as in 
most other things, local conditions may rise superior to 
a generally accepted theory. 

Programs, as a rule, are doubtful mediums, unless in 
cases of theatre phaimacies, where certain features can 
be advertised to advantage. 

Sales 

The centrally located store can often to advantage 
advertise some special goods at a price, giving some good 
reason for the jjrice, and why you are able to give the 
special value at that tune. While maintaining your posi- 
tion for high grade goods and service, it is not inconsistent 
to advertise special goods at attractive prices. This is 
good policy, and even a shortened profit on such goods, if 
you clean them out, can be regarded as an advertising 
expenditure. But by all means utilize the opportunity 
to sell the goods you want to sell to the people attracted 
by the special bargain. 
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This does not apply to patents in active demand at 
fixed values. 

The use of booklets, leaflets, letters, cards, package 
slips, etc., will be treated separately, since they appeal to 
almost all classes of stores. 

The city store, appealing to only the immediate neigh- 
borhood is denied the newspapers of general circulation, 
since you can hardly expect to realize on more than a 
nominal proportion of the circulation, and unless you can 
interest at least 50 per cent of the readers it is not 
profitable. 

Direct advertising is practically the only channel open 
to you, and this will be gone into more fully. 

When we come to the smaller cities of 30,000 and under 
there is a much gi*eater proportion of stores which can 
easily hope to use the daily papers to advantage. Those 
stores near the market, as well as other centrally located 
stores, cannot afford to overlook the weekly paper. 



Weeklies 

Most weekl)' papers will permit you to examine their 
lists of subscribers, and vou can easilv ascertain whether 
the proportion of them within your reach will warrant 
your paying the price for the whole list. 

Don't buy anything blind. Newspaper space should 
have a definite value and the publishers should be prepared 
to give you the fullest information on that point. 



Brushes 

A Delight to Use 



We are very particular 
in selecting our Brushes. 
There is not a Brush in our 
store but what is made of 
the very best bristles. 

You may be sure that any 
brush you buy of us will de- 
light you by its excellence 
and long wearing qualities. 

Tooth, Hair, Cloth and 
Shaving Brushes at all 
prices. 

E. A. REA 

Successor to J. H. Nasmyth & Co. 
Dnifffflst, Phone 78, Woodstock. 



Are all of his brushes the very 
best bristles, regardless of price? 
Otherwise this is an excellent piece 
of advertising. 



YOU 
CANNOT 

Be too particular about your 
pretcriptions. Pure drugs and 
careful compoilnding it what 
your doctor orders. Bring 
your pretcriptions to us. 



Bartlett's 

DRUG STORE, 



406 Main St. 



The eye travels from the words 
You Cannot straight to Bartlett's, 
and the average reader is satisfied if 
he "cannot.'' 
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In the small cities and towns no one can afford to over- 
look the local paper. There may be cases where the actual 
value of the paper is doubtful, but here again you have 
the advantage of knowing with a fair degree of accuracy 
the pulling qualities of the different mediums available. 

Sometimes a weekly paper has a very widespread 
circulation, but if you can show the paper that a large pro- 
portion of its circulation is waste so far as you are 
concerned, you should be able to secure a corresponding 
concession. 

Do not forget that often these weekly papers are the 
only papers coming to many homes, and their value is 
correspondingly increased. 

If you will compare, you will be readily convinced 
that the patent medicine advertisers use far more space 
in the countrv weeklies than in the large dailies. Thev 
have learned the comparative pulling qualities, even though 
the price per thousand circulation may be far higher. 
This is a direct result of the fight for life put up against 
cut prices in the centers of trade. 

Mail Order Houses 

With the cut prices on those goods offered by the mail 
order houses, it is all the more essential that you should 
combat it with your talk on quality, service, stock and 
prices. 

Many a very satisfactory campaign has been waged by 
plain, frank talk by the local druggist, pointing out the 
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trouble, risk, transportation charges and lost time attend- 
ant upon buying away from home. The people know you 
and they know you stand ready to back up your word and 
your goods. The personal element is a powerful factor. 
The farming class are proverbially keen on a bargain, but 
let the idea once be planted that perhaps they are paying 
too much, even at cut prices, they very readily listen to 
your talk on your goods at a fair price. 

A little quiet investigation often brings out quite a 
startling bit of information as to the volume of business 
done by mail order houses in your own sphere of influence. 

The question of location is important in the small daih^ 
and the weekly. 

Local Page 

On general principles, the page containing the local 
news is more valuable than any other, unless the paper 
permits advertising upon its front or general news page. 
In that case it is worth paying the extra space rate. 

Endeavor by all means to prevent your advertising 
from being swamped and crowded out by a lot of outside, 
national advertising. You are on the ground — a local 
institution — and in a position to follow this feature and 
get proper treatment. 

Liners 

The use of liners in a heavier faced type, among the 
news items, is sometimes permitted in the smaller papera, 
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and provided not too many advertisers use them at the 
same time, the importance of these is considerable, if the 
wording is appropriate — short and to the point. 



Paid Readers 

You should also endeavor to use on various occasions 
a few * * paid readers * ' in the local news columns. * * Readers ^ ' 
I are short items in the same faced type as the news items, and 
should be newsy but at the same time bring in your store 
and your goods. Make it a point to get your store men- 
tioned on every possible occasion whenever there is any- 
legitimate **news'^ value to the incident. 



Space 

Many advertisers have a standing order for a certain 
space, to be deviated from only on special order. In that 
case it is always wise to make your regular space small 
enough to permit the occasional use of larger space, when 
the announcement or the season demands and warrants 
it. On a basis of 1,000 inches in a year, I would suggest 
a regular space of six inches double column weekly, or 
six inches single column where used twice a week. This 
will permit an occasional large space up to one or more 
half pages during the year and still keep inside your 
appropriation. 



A Druggist 
Ought to Care 

About the qualitjF and price of 
the goods he KJla. Public ilis or 
□eceidtica bring him moit of hii 
busineM and Krrice rendered 
should be of the higheit ponible 
character. You get what you 
ask for here and th« best kind 
of it. 

No Subititution or Guwa- 
work is Permitted. 



Tbe aim of this I 



iu pairont witb pncuaj what 
they want, of the bett quality 
that money can buy, r— ' -' - 
price that is jun. 



SANGSTER ( RIGGS, 

"City DroK Store," 

Cb.WTff», 
Mich. 



I know what they mean and the 
underlying idea is good. They do 
not carry it quite far enough. A 
druggist ought also to care wliat 
8ort of packaged medicine bis cus- 
tomer buys. If it is a fake a drug- 
gist should say so. 



"Sweeter than all the Roses'' 



SCHALL'S PHARMACY 



GRAND MARAIS, MOt. 



Good space and good printing largely wasted. If he had talked about 
one odor it might have sold some of the goods. This is too general 
Every drug store carries perfumes. 
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Style 

See to it that youi' advertisements are always well sot 
up. Good proportion and style is just as important hm 
good clothing and clean linen. A careless, sloppy job 
should not be tolerated, for the principle reason that you 
are not getting your money's worth. Get the reputation 
for being a crank on that point. Refuse a few of them, 
and soon the* conii osing room will realize that yoxu* work 
must be done right. 

Aim Direct 

Direct advertising is perhaps the most important part 
of drug store publicity. Under this head come booklets, 
pamphlets, letters, mailing cards, package slips, annual 
books, such as cook books and almanacs, calendars, 
novelti(».s, etc. 

Letters 

I would give the strong personal letter the place of 
honor, for when well done it is most productive of results. 

The personal letter is one of the things that grow on 
an advertiser. Here particularly you must forget your- 
self and vour interest and think onlv of the needs, desires 
and ambitions of the class or person addressed. Give 
particular attention to your opening sentence. That is the 
keynote, and it must gain a favorable reception for what 
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follows. The fact that you have what your reader needs 
is only an incident, and the closing incident. Consider 
yoiu^self as the recipient and think how it would strike you. . 

You should be able to trace results with considerable 
accuracy, and therein lies the fascination of the direct 
appeal. A cut of yoxu* store signature and your store 
slogan should always appear on your stationery. 

If you own a typewriter or can hire it done well, a 
series of say six letters a year on important subjects can 
be used to great advantage. 



Lists 



Classify your customers and make up separate mailing 
lists. Much could be said upon this, but you must work 
this out according as your experience dictates. Do not 
imderestimate the flat dwellers. They are often better 
spenders than those who own and are paying for their 
homes. You should know your factory and mechanic 
classes, and know their pay days. 

Build up one department at a time until you feel that 
results warrant taking up another feature. 

In framing up a letter do not run all over the map, 
but make it specific and never more than one page, but 
by all means make it direct, personal and manly, but not 
too independent. There is a subtle flattery in showing 
appreciation of patronage, whether by letter or personal 

contact. 

A good engraving house at little cost wiU reproduce 
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a one-page handwritten letter in a zinc etching that, when 
well printed upon your own letterhead, gives a very good 
effect and lessens the labor of writing. 
Try it out on a postal and note results. 

Booklets 

Booklets on different departments can be made most 
interesting, but the subject matter should be worthy of 
the effort and cost. A few photos reproduced add dignity 
and effect. 

Cuts loaned bv friendlv manufacturers are also verv 
handy, 

I would alternate the pereonal letters with well-written 
pamphlets. 

Pamphlets 

Pamphlets are too often underestimated. There is more 
room for elaboration than in newspaper space, and a freer 
style is easily attained. These should always be enclosed 
in envelopes, and while some methods may be cheaper, 
you will find mailing the most productive of results. 

Recall your own experience of such matters, and you 
will admit that at least enough consideration is given a 
mailed missive to insure getting at the intention of it, 
and if it is well printed and worded with candor and force, 
vou more than likelv read everv word of it. 

But how much respect do you pay to the matter that is 



COrXTEK SLIPS 



Olive Oil 
Imported 
For You 

Olive Ofl may be pure but never- 
theless of inferior quality. High 
grade olive oil must be made 
from carefully selected olives, 
picked at just the right time and 
put through just the right proces- 
ses in extracting the oil. 

We have such an oil. It is the 

LE TROIS CROIS 

Its density, color, and flavor are 
just right. It is guaranteed pure 
and is just the sort of an olive oil 
you should insist upon having. 

BRADSHAW 

The Druggist 

King Avenue Near Neil 

CiU. 8318-8319 B«ll N. 1726 



Nail 
Brushes 
Hand Scrubs 

These pure bristle brushes are 
solid back and water proof. The 
bristles are warranted to stay in. 
Brushes that will give you much 
satisfaction. Price, lOc to $ 1 .00 

MANICURE GOODS 

Everything to help you keep your 
hands in excellent condition with- 
out going to a manicurist. 

TOOTH BRUSHES 

All prime bristle brushes — the 
k'nd that don't come out 10c. 
to $1.00. 

BRADSHAW 

The Druggist 

King Avenue Near Neil 

Cits. 8318-8319 B«ll N. 1726 



Two samples of counter slips. They are 21/^ by 5^ inches in dimen- 
sions, and are well printed on light-blue paper, the type being a heavy 
shade of the same color. 

'Vhe olive oil talk is good and should bring results. 

The brush talk, while fairly good, will fail to convince many people that 
pure bristle tooth brushes can be sold at 10 cents. That little "10 cents" 
will discredit the whole talk. 
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thrown in your doorway f Then, too, the good housewife, 
who is disturbed from duties, is not usually in a very 

receptive frame of mind when she finds that she has 

** tidied up" just to receive a bit of advertising. There 

is, too, always the element of doubt as to how well or 

faithfully your printed matter is distributed. 

To my mind, a cheaply printed ** dodger'' on poor paper 
and with poor ink is not only wasted money, to a large 
extent, but derogatory to the dignity of the drug business, 
no matter how well it is written. 

A safe plan is to adopt the four-page pamphlet folded 
once or at most twice to envelope size, printed on a good 
quality of paper in one of the newer attractive type faces 
with good ink. 

I would strongly urge choosing a particular shade and 
quality of paper with envelopes to match ; also a type face 
and a shade of ink, and stick to them like grim death. 
Here, too, you can work in proper sized plates of your 
store slogan and your store signature. This soon becomes 
characteristic of your store, and the recognition of it is 
another link in the chain of confidence you are building 
up. Do not attempt or permit anything in the way of 
fancy borders or ornaments. If the type arrangement is 
not good enough to attract attention, such accessories 
won't help any. The title or heading in a larger size is 
all the scare head that is necessary, and the slogan 
could be confined to the other pages, rather than on the 
front page. 
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Throughout all your printed matter aim at dignity 
and force rather than ornamentation. 



Leaflets 

Another good advertising feature is the enclosure 
leaflet. Your newspaper will at little or perhaps no cost 
take your weekly advertisement out of the fonn and run 
you 500 or 1,000 copies on a fair quality of paper. Here 
again remember your color scheme. 

On every specialty and special department of your 
store you should have leaflets printed. 

Write up a series of them and have them all printed 
at once. It greatly reduces the expense. The same is 
true of your pamphlets. 

Keep them down to envelope size with a proper blank 
margin. 

No parcel, letter or statement should leave your store 
without one or more of these enclosure slips. Tliey bring 
results. 



Worth 

One cheap and effective bit of advertising is often 
overlooked. I refer to the blank sides of your packaged 
drugs, where they are sold in cartons. Another is the 
counter envelope, in which post cards and other counter 
trifles are enclosed. These should carry some pithy short 
talk on your store, and some one specialty. 
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Ready Made" 



There are systems of *' ready made" drug store adver- 
tising offered by so-called experts in the form of monthly 
papers, display cards, booklets, etc. 

The display cards are often well gotten up, but there 
is a lack of specific application. They do not fit your store, 
or rather they fit any other equally as well. 

For all the extra cost, original cards that fit you and 
your business are more productive. 

The store papers are necessarily very much machine 
made, and entirely lack personality and vitality. While 
they certainly are better than nothing, you can get so 
much better results with the same money from original 
work that the subject is hardly debatable. 

The store paper can be made a very vital affair, if one 
has a taste for the work, and the expense can be materially 
lessened by securing advertising from neighboring stores 
which do not conflict. It must be newsy and interesting, 
but is a field to which few retailers have the taste and 
ability to do full justice. 

Calendars 

Calendars are doubtful advertising for a drug business, 
since you can hardly hope to compete with the big users, 
and it is human nature to retain the most attractive. If 
you are sure of their being used for twelve months, it 
might be profitable. 




DELAYS 

ARE 

DANGEROUS 



MOST eveiy prescription is wanted 
in 9. hurry, but there are often delays 
because there is such a great variety 
of drugs, chemicals and preparations 
that only a few drug stores can carry 
a very comprehensive stock. One of 
the advantages in bringing your pres- 
criptions to our dependable store is 
that you will get exactly what the 
prescription calls for without unneces- 
sary delay, and our prices are always 
reasonable, considering the superior 
drug service rendered. 



COWLES DRUa STORE 

Phone 3225 



Seasonable, pertinent and well 
written. 



A good point well brought out. 
Set-up might be improved. 
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Almanacs 

Almanacs, cook books, etc., are valuable just in propor- 
tion to the amount of space you have for your own store 
publicity. To get up an original book is too expensive 
for a small store, unless you can get a number of pages 
of outside advertising, and entails a lot of work. The 
same effort jjut into general publicity that is more spread 
over the year should pay better. Some good annual books 
are gotten up at comparatively small cost by publishing 
houses, whore a fair number of whole and half pages are 
available for original talk. This, too, permits of buying 
only the number you need. 



Free Advertising Helps 

It is hardlv necessarv to discuss the use of advertis- 
ing matter furnished by manufacturers, but there is one 
feature that demands your attention. 

Do not permit your store to be a free distributor of 
advertising for patent medicines of doubtful honesty and 
quality and still more doubtful profit. Remember, the 
nearer it approaches the fake class the more generous the 
advertising. Naturally they will be delighted to print 
your name on their publicity, thereby gaining your tacit 
endorsement and entry to homos that would not tolerate 
it if the real standing of the goods were known. 

But if the goods are right and your interests are 
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reasonably safeguarded, use all the advertising you can 
secure, and give the manufacturer every cooperation. 
Don't forget that if it pays the manufacturer it will 
pay you even better to send out original advertising of 
vour own. 

The ijroportioning of your advertising allowance be- 
tween the different avenues is a matter of difficult decision 
and must be decided largely by your business environ- 
ment, taking due cognizance of the habit of your com- 
petitors. On a broad basis, where l)oth newspaper and 
direct advertising are available, a safe proportion to start 
on would be 40 per cent in newspapers and 60 per cent 
in the direct forms of publicity. 

Do not, however, take it too readily for granted that 
the trade enjoyed by competitors is theirs by divine right. 
You have a just claim on any business you can secure, 
and you cannot secure it without going after it. 

That excellent but at all times expensive teacher, Ex- 
perience, is a most valuable guide, and it is most useful, 
as you keep tab and record results from the different 
efforts. 



One Thine at a Time 



This touches the weakness of most drug advertising. 
There is a constant desire to crowd a lot of things into 
each bit of printed matter. 

Don't do it. 

You will need all your thought and brains to get out 
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effective work on one subject or article at a time. Scatter 
your ammunition and you waste the results.* 

Plan Ahead 

Make a schedule before the beginning of the year of 
what you propose doing, both in general and direct adver- 
tising. Lay out the seasonable things for the months 
most suitable and then fill in the blanks with the linos 
that fit any season. 

Keep a scrap book of all your past efforts and ryiy 
other pertinent printed matter. They serve as guides for 
improvement, and the experience of results is also most 
valuable. 

Get your stuff written up at least three months ahead, 
and revise and revise it. Don't be too easily satisfied. 

Plan what you want to do, and then if necessary trim 
it down to suit your piu*pose, after you have yom* printing 
estimates and space rates. Don't forget to count all your 
expense, including postage and other incidentals. 

It is always wise to leave yourself a little leeway 

inside your full appropriation. Exceptional advertising 

opportunities may present themselves. You might be 

tempted to go beyond your stated amount when such a 

course would be unwise. Leave a little space at the neck 

of the bottle. 

Don't forget that $500.00 spread over twelve months 

will bring many times the results from the same money 

spent in three months and nothing for the balance. 



Hair 
Brushes 

When you are buying a Brush, 
buy one that iwill give satisfac- 
tion. A poor brush costs more 
in the end. We carry a large 
stock and would call your atten- 
tion to a remarkably fine Brush 
with 

Splendid Bristies on a 
Rubber Pad 

This new style is rapidly taking 
the place of the old idea. Each 
Brush, has a handsomely pol- 
ished back. Prices $2, $1.75, 
$1.25 and $1. 

CYRUS H. BOWES 

Chemist 
1228 Government Street 

Tels. 425 and 450 



Argument excellent. Should sell 
the goods. Always well to name 
prices. 



Why Buy Poor Per- 
fumes When Good 
Ones Cost So Little? 



One thing in particular is noticeable 
about our stock of Perfumes and that 
is the absence of unworthy makes. 
They are positively excluded. An- 
other thing just as noticeable is the 
moderate way everything has been 
priced. Come and see our new ia*l 
stock . 



E. A. Roberison 

DRUQQIST AND OPTICIAN 
12 Wellington St. Phone 106. 



This good talk would be stronger 
if some special odor was featured. 
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Steam Up 

It is hard sometimes to keep steamed up to the point 
of constant efEort, and easier to let things slide and take 
what comes. But if you want to increase your profits 
you can do it with less effort and expense by a carefully 
planned and faithfully executed advertising campaign 
than in auA' other wav. 

But don't forget for a moment that the best publicity 
in the world may not make money for you imless you 
have everything working in harmony. Advertising is not 
a thing apart from your business. On the contrary, it is 
the very essence of yoiu* business, and every employee of 
your store should be in constant touch with it, offering 
suggestions, relating remarks made by your customers, 
pushing the goods being advertised and keeping them 
displayed in your windows and on your showcases. 

An advertising campaign earnestly undertaken and 
faithfully carried out will improve your store service and 
your profits simply from the ^xtra effort made to live up 
to it and to make that advertising productive. 

Don't sav vou are too busv to undertake the work and 
that vour business demands too much of vour time. That 
is the best reason in the world whv vou would be wise 
to employ competent assistance, so that you may have 
more time for supervision and expansion. 

Advertising is the very instrument that will permit 
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you to get your nose away from the grindstone, at the 
same time increasing your revenue. 

Honest advertising, backed by enthusiastic salesman- 
ship, will bring many times the results when not so backed 
up in your store. 

Enthusiastic, earnest, energetic salesmanship should 
be doubly productive when assisted by good advertising. 

And don't plunge. Don't get the idea that you can 
go out and finish the job by a big splurge and splash. 
It is the steady grind that counts in business, as in 
salesmanship. 

Finally, advertising a good drug business by honest, 
conservative methods is not speculation. It is just as 
legitimate an investment as modern store fixtures, good 
lighting and good windows, for they, too, are advertising, 
in their wav. 

Direct and control your business, rather than let it 
direct and control you. 

NATIONALLY ADVERTISED LINES 

The very fact that the well advertised lines are those 
in sharpest demand is the greatest argument that can be 
adduced to convince you that it pays you to advertise 
vour own business. 

It is also a fact that lines in sharp demand at the 
same ratio of profit are proportionately more profitable 
to handle, on account of the quicker turnover. Even if 
an article bears 500 per cent profit, you cannot make any 
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monev on it until vou sell it. Dead stock on vour shelves 
is a loss in the way of inactive capital. 

This is not a sermon on the purchase of stock, but 
there is one plan so old and so fallacious as hardly to 
need discouraging. I refer to the habit of buving an 
unnecessary quantity of goods on the promise of a certain 
amount of local advertising over your name. 

You may be sure the promoter is playing a safe game 
and you taking all the risks. When the demand stops, 
this sort of goods is the deadest kind of dead stock. 
In the case of patent medicines, your name under the 
advertisement may be the best thing that can be said of it. 

You may be forced to handle a certain amount of doubt- 
ful stuff, but it should be bought in minimum quantities. 

Both you and your customer have a right to know a 
good deal about the quality and intrinsic value of packaged 
medicine before yqu become an active ally in its sale. 

i may be considered skeptical on this subject, but it 
is my firm conviction that the drug trade will not begin 
to make any real progress until they realize of how 
little financial importance the old-time patent medicine 
business is to them. 

Tlie drug l)usiness offers splendid opportunities for 
exploitaton by advertising, but the retailer himself is the 
man to do the exploiting and advertising. In the past 
the patent interests have certainly exploited the retail 
drug trade as if they were a lot of unthinking dummies. 
It is time to graduate from the slot-machine class and 
cease l)eing the cat picking chestnuts out of the fire for 
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those who have never for one moment considered your 
interests or safeguarded your profits. 

Experienced proprietary medicine advertisers know 
that the drug trade are becoming harder to exploit; they 
are learning properly to respect the professional or service 
side of the honest pharmacist, due in no little measure 
to a greater appreciation by the craft of their duty to 
their patrons. 

There arc plenty of lines that are honest arid honestly 
advertised, and in which your interests are protected, and 
every year will see that list materially enlarged. 

To such it seems your privilege to give your hearty 
support and assistance. 

Those lines of honest merit that are promoted in a 
cooperative spirit, giving due credit to you for your share 
in finding the local market, are worthy of your effort to 
assist the manufacturer to secure your market, provided 
he protects your present and future profit. 

The jobber has but little place in the modem methods 
of merchandising a trade-marked article beyond passing 
along the goods, and his field is becoming more and more 
confined to certain lines of supplies. 

Through good local advertising the retailer is strength- 
ening his position and making himself more independent 
of those lines whose sale is not in his best interests. 

It was advertising that created most of the evils of the 
retailer's position, and it is through that same weapon 
that a strong defense can be effected and maintained. 

To a retailer with an ambition to break into the wider 
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field and exploit some article of real merit, I would say, 
ponder it well. Time was when such goods could be safely 
placed on a comparatively small investment, but that time 
is past. 

If you have fifty to seventy-five thousand dollars on 
which you are willing to take a chance, the field is inviting, 
but if your capital is limited, you will almost surely be 
wiped out just short of success. 

A limited area can be tried out on a small investment 
in a conservative way, and if your article makes reason- 
able headway you may be encouraged to expand your field 
with caution. 

The proposition is so complex and baflBing that the 
only wise course is to consult one of the best advertising 
agencies in the country. They know the field, know the 
failures, and will be in a position to advise you safely. 

No good agency would spend your money for you on a 
fighting chance. If it is not a good business investment, 
you hardly desire to undertake a pure gamble. 

Advertising is governed by certain well defined laws 
bom of experience, and unless yo\ir proposition con- 
forms to the reasonable requirements of success, don't 
undertake it. 



Following are a few sample all- 
type drug store advertiBements showing 
thoughtful use of small space. Through- 
out this entire work special emphasis i:* 
made on illustrated advertisements. The 
following samples show what can be done 
with plain type. Under ordinary mer- 
chandising conditions advertisements of 
this order shoulil produce good results. 



AT JASPER'S IT IS GOOD 



Expert Dispensing 

Even Ml expert cannot properly 
execute your physician's commands 
unless he has the very best material 
and equipment to work with. 

Best Materials 

Every prescription brought to us is 
recognized as a sacred trust and 
we real ze the fact that someone's 
heallh and perhaps life is placed 
in our hands. 

Perfect Equipment 

No deviation from the strict 1 ne 
"the best in medicine is none too 
good** is ever permitted in our 
store. If we do not have what 
your doctor orders we will frankly 
tell you in caie we cannot im- 
mediately procure il. 

Prompt Service 

is an important feature in p e- 
scription work and we will de- 
liver as fast as is consistent with 
safety in dispensing. 

Bring Your 
Prescriptions to Me 

and you will know you are taking 
no possible chances and have no 
after regrets 

JASPER 

The QUALITY DRUGGIST 



A clean "t^traight to tlie point" 
talk. Well balanced. Xote the dis- 
play lines. 



AT JASPER'S IT IS GOOD 




means simply 

"Take 



Thou" 



It does not mean to put in the 
nearest thing that happens to be 
^n stock. 

The cabalistic sign is 

An Imperative 
Conunand 

and admits of no deviation from 
the written word laid down. 

When you bring your prescrip- 
tions to me you can rest confident 
that no precaution will be neg- 
lected, and your sick one will 
have all the advantage that ex- 
pert knowledge, experienced skill, 
the purest materials and honest 
methods can produce. 

Bring 

Your Prescriptions 

to Me 

And you will know you are get- 
ting the very best 

JASPER 

THE QUALITY DRUGGIST 



A strong prescription advertise- 
inont. One calculated to inspire con- 
fidence. 
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GOOD FLAVORINGS 
ARE STILL MADE 

When you buy flavorings don*t judge the 
price by the size of the bottle. 

The better test is how much ice cream 
or cake will a teaspoon flavor properly. 

Taste of the flavor itself is of equal im- 
portance. 

We would not sell you a flavor unless we 
knew it was honestly made and true to the 
original. 

True, concentrated flavorings are 
cheaper, better and more wholesome. 

Try our flavorings. That will settle 
the question. 

JASPER 

THE QUALITY DRUGGIST 



Quality and economy is the keynote of this advertisement. A good draw- 
ing of a neat bottle held in a hand would serve as a forcible illustration. 
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An 

Unusual 

Bargain 



When I offer you m special 
price on anything you will get 
JUMt exactly the value claimed 
for It. 

When I iret a sfood bargain, 
you are welcome to it. 

Manufacturer's 
End Season Lot of 
Fine Candies 

The manufacturer had an over- 
stock. With his name on, they 
sell for 60 cents the pound. 

This lot are the same sfoods, 
put up in a special box and we 
can sell them to you at a quar- 
ter. 

Saves You 

35 Cents a Box 

I do not expect to sell this 
quality again at this price. 

Saturday, as long as they last. 



Jasper 

The Quality Drutftflst 



AT JASPER'S IT IS GOOD 



*Try This Oner 

You like to hand your friend a 
ciffar that leaves an impression of 
your good judgment of the weed. 

Jasper's 
Dulcamara 

is made from very carefully selected 
filler, with a wrapper that does not 
frazzle and unroll. 

Dulcamara Cigars have that rich 
flavor that makes an after dinner 
smoke a real pleasure. 

Three for a quarter — special price 

bv the box. 

Jasper 

The Quality Druggist 

(footl argument in small space. 



Note the display lines — "Bargain 
Candies — Price." 
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SPICES 

LIKE YOU USED 
TO GET 

In these days of 

Xpert adulteration 

it is refreshing to 

get real good spices. 

It is true the price 
may be lower, but 
is it worth while? 

IF YOU WANT 
PURE SPICES 

call and see me. 

The prices, too, 
will surprise you. 

JASPER 

THE QUALITY DRUGGIST 



Well displayed — strong talk — good 
arguinont. 



AT JASPER'S IT IS GOOD 



Pure 

Groud Peppers 

When you buy Jasper 
ground pepper, whether 
white, black or cayenne, 
you get nothing but pep- 
per. 

Ground bone, oyster 
shells or cocoanut husks 
are not good seasonings. 

I want to get you into 
the habit oE buying pure 
spices and flavorings. 

They cost you no more 
in the end. 

Jasper 

The Quality Druggist 



Quality, trade-making talk. Alter- 
nate bargain ads with quality and 
servic-e talks. 



I AT JASPER'S IT IS GOOD 

A Oru^h 



Bargain 




We will offer Friday and Saturday 
a line of brushes, Hair, Tooth, Nail and 
Scrub — all genuine bristles. 

They were used for one trip as 
samples by the manufacturers' sales- 
men and were hardly fresh enough to 
send out on orders. 

i Bought the Whole bot 

and am in a position to sell them at less 
than half the regular price. 

We will gladly explain to you how 
to detect imitation Bristles. 

Early- buyers get the best choice. 



JASPER 

THE QU/IMTY DRUGGIST 



What do you see? "A Brush Baro^ain at Jasper^s/' That is what you 
want seen. 
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AT JASPER'S IT IS GOOP] 



Don^t Judge Flavorings 
by the Label on the Bottle 



You cannot get away from nature's law of supply and 
demand. If you demand a big bottle at a small price, 
you can get it all right, but you cannot expect the 
quality to be there. 



Use 

Jasper^s Concentrated 

True 'to- Name 



Flavorings 



They are cheaper to use, but in cooking be sure to 
use less than with the ordinary kinds. 

I want you to know the difference in value between 
Jasper Flavorings and the diluted, bulky goods. 

It will pay you to pay me. 



Jasper 

The Quality Druggist 



More good flavoring talks. Sincerity is brought out in this adv. 



5—20 
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PART VIII 



ADVERTISING A NATIONAL BRAND OF SOAP 

By CHARLES S. PEARCE 

Director of Sales and Advertiser, B, J. Johnson Soap Company 

History 

Prior to 1876 advertising, as applied to soap and as 
understood to-day, was practically unknown. While the 
organization of some of the larger manufacturers may 
have been more perfected, the usual method was for the 
manufacturer to make up a certain amount of soap in a 
certain weight and go out and sell it to the jobbers on 
price, weight, quality and appearance. The jobber in turn 
sold this soap to his customers. The task of the manuf lec- 
turer was over when he had collected his monev from the 
jobber. Tlie more enterprising manufacturers attempted 
to increase this business by ]iutting out this soap in new 
weights, attractive w^rappers and catchy names, and all 

took advantage of any successes their competitors might 
have, by putting out a brand as much like the successful 
one as possible in weight and appearance. As a result, 

each manufacturer, with his own brands and the copies 

of the successes of his competitors, soon had a multiplicity 
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of brands, none of which were worth very much from the 
standpoint of a trade name. 

About 1876 Procter & Gamble, of Cincinnati, started 
advertising Ivory Soap and Lenox Soap in a national 

way, taking advantage of magazine and newspaper space. 
Their present position as the largest soap manufacturers 
in America is the best testimonial of the success of adver- 
tising as applied to the soap industry. 

In the early history of soap advertising the purpose 
was twofold: first, to convince the people that they should 
buy soap rather than make it themselves; second, to 
convince them that they should use some particular brand 
of soap instead of another kind they have been accus- 
tomed to using. 

The first purpose has practically been fully realized, 

as the old-fashioned custom of home soap making is 

nearly obsolete. The second purpose is the under- 
lying motive of all advertising. Inasmuch as some kind 

of soap is today used daily by everyone, the problem 

before the manufacturer who wishes to increase his trade 

is that of convincing a certain portion of the public that 

thev should use his brand instead of some other. 

This has been accomplished through advertising to 

the extent that the names of certain soaps are w^orth 
fortunes. The constant r(»minding of the public in con- 
nection with consistent imiform high quality of these 
brands has produced a confidence and satisfaction that 
is one of the greatest assets of the owners. 

As in the earlv davs there has been a tendencv on 

• • •■ 

the part of many manufacturers to try to take advantage of 
advertised successes by putting out a similar article and 



The Final Soap 
Is Palmolive 



After 36 yta 
P*tnnlive the beat lo^ « 

There ire hunJreik of merely good ■oaps. Yet 
no other aomp cDmparei with Palmolive. I{ you don'l 
buyitnowyoii'lliueitiometiineatBneighbDr'i. Il'i 
the totf you, too. will gel eventually. There k no 
douU about that. Palmolive corrwnanda tlw largest 
a^of ill aoapaaellingtor 10c and more. Isn'ttheaMp 
ihM the moM wanen lue the aoap you want lo try? 

Our Oils Come From the Orient 



An Attractive Combination of Good Cuts 

and Well Written Copy, Neatly 

Displayed. 

Piepared and I'lnt'ed by Lord & Tlionias, 
Chicago. 



.4. c^ -J _ b-k, '^ Ew Wn 
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selling a little more cheaply to take part of the trade. As 

a matter of history, however, these attemj)ts seem to have 

been uniformly unsuccessful and served to strengthen the 

original article rather than the imitation. 

The successes in advertised soaps have been brands 
that diifered in some particular from those already on the 

market rather than resembled them. A glance at the 
following list of successes will readily suggest the differ- 
ences that have been taken advantage of in their adver- 
tising. 

Ivory Floating soap 

Palmolive Made from palm and olive oils 

Lenox Yellow laundry soap 

Gold Dust Washing Powder 

Pears* Soap Transparent soap 

Packard's Tar. .• Contains tar 

Sapolio Scouring soap 

Old Dutch Cloansor Scouring powder 

Pels Naphtha Contains naphtha 

Galvanic Wliite laundry soap 

Bringing the subject up to the present day, the various 
classes of products which may be considered under the 
broad head of soaps, with names of some of the typi- 
fying brands, are : 

Floating Soaps Ivory, Fairy 

Toilet Soaps Palmolive, Pears, Cuticura, Jap 

Kose, Cashmere Bouquet 



I want every reader of The Ladies' Home Journal 
to try PeJmolive, so 

rU Pay Your Dealer 

for a fuU size cake of this soap myself 



bf miDnJltd m|»d imdvffiy^ abut fat Tou^ti n ulit d Pilaelrifc Poll fli . iliiiiTi Tl llr i , lli "''h li nlihii mT 

'^f ^^^ 'Z!^,Z'^Ji'^'^mZl^ Mud. from PlJBiuidOlimOib 



ForAIToaetUM 



B>ra li tba 17,000, 4 color pica ■.Inrtlitmnt whloh appuivd In Tbs LtAlei' Hm 
Fu. One, ilani ilniilir linsi ippoiml in BitunUr Ersnlnc Poit, ttil dlithbuttd doitI 
l[n Btmr- U-TCTtMnf ind maroliuidi>:n( otpstta idmltled it ts be thi inait dirinf mc 
It hiIh «t ■ lil(li rnda tollat soap. 



Typical and Attractive Advertieement of the N. K. Fairbank Co. 



This Illustration and Copy Should Make an Appeal to Every Woman. 
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Yellow Laundry Soaps.. Fels Naphtha, Louox, Santa 

Claus 

White Laundry Soaps. . .Galvanic, Sunny Monday, Crys- 
tal White 

Washing Powder Gold Dust. 

Cleansers Sapolio, Old Dutch Cleanser 

The forms of advertising applied to soap products 
include practically every modern kind of publicity. The 
more generally used may be named as follows: 

Newspapers, magazines, billboards, painted bulletins 
and walls, street cars, sampling and house to house dis- 
tribution of literature, coupons entitling the holder to a 
free package or cake upon presentation of coupon to 
local retailer, canvassing from house to house for orders 
which are turned over to the local dealer to fill, pre- 
miums given for the return of the wrappers to the 
manufacturer, window displays and signs. 

Magazine advertising has been more generally used 
for toilet soaps, washing powder and cleansers than for 
laundry soap. On account of the widespread circula- 
tion of the great periodicals they are not considered 
generalh^ except after a national distribution for the 
article has been secured. There are some notable excep- 
tions to the rule, however, in which distribution was 
secured through consistent advertising in magazines fol- 
lowed u]> by thorough mail solicitations on the trade. 
Palmolive is a good example of this. 



A Beautiful Til list rat ion in Conjunction with Cnpy Makes an rniisimlly Attrat-tivo Display. 



Anotlier of tin- Attraftivt S«]K)lio Advertisements. 



Ooe of the Afanv Unique and Effective Sapolio Advertisements. 
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Practically all the other forms of advertising applied 

to soaj) are applicable either to localities or in a general 

campaign covering a large territory or even the whole 

countr3\ Newspapers are perhaps the most usual method 
of carrying on local advertising. Generally several of 

the methods enumerated are used in connection with an 
advertised soap product. 



Copy 



The forms of copy are so widely diversified as to be 

almost incapable of classification. 

Illustrated advertisements have been a very usual 

fonn of soap advertising. Tlie illustrations may be for 
one of several purposes. 

(1) To illustrate or emphasize some particular use 
of the soap. 

(2) To familiarize the public with a trade-mark 
figure used or the package. 

(3) To impress a specially claimed virtue or medicinal 
quality. 

(4) To take advantage of some event in the iniblic 
eye and attempt so to connect the two that the sight or 
reference to the event will suggest the advertised article. 

(5) The use of odd or grotesque figures for the pur- 
pose of attracting the attention but really suggesting no 
particular quality or use of the article. 

(6) To impress through suggestion a quality as, for 
example, white color and purity. 



^^I'thro^'^ 






\ 



<an oraly be kept u dean it the oper- 
ating room o( the world't gratat 
Sainton. 

Hcspitils now pitler OU Dutch 
Qtanser because it n dean and 
hygienic — absolutely int of caut- 
tic, add oralkaL 



Is J^ 




.J 



Old Dnfeh 
Cleansa 

will don. KniV kout ind pgl- 
bIi cvirylKini m]ni<ticn in 
yniT hHw. A Bunk trial 
ibnyi ranvioco. Try ihe 
OQainwDl to yout lalWIi : 
SptiMc mlh OM Dukh 
OanKr mJ ruh ihe hhImc 
wiJi ■ bnnh nt touse tlolh: 
ihoi wuh dU wilh clan, warm 

W*lET. 

TllB luqs IIk Ulb don 



impmiUe to nmovt bj' in 
ollwr mem Mifal hiU » 
damt in tkc nmc nunnc 



The Large Sifter-Can •^'lU^Sr Iff 

Sample of tlu- T'iiii|iic (itkI Succcssfii] Copy FsH fo .\<lvortis<. Old Ihit.-li 
Cleanser. 
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(7) To impress upon the public the appearance of 
the package. 

Text of Advertisements 

All kinds of appeals to the public have been made in 
soap advertising, ranging from extravagant medicinal 
claims to the more sane reason copy telling why the 
brand advertised is good from the standpoints of ingre- 
dients, purity, etc., or simply statements of what it is 
claimed it will accomplish not common to its competition. 

Verses in copy were more commonlj" used in the past, 
Sapolio Spotless Town series probably having been the 
most characteristic copy of this kind. Verses are still 
used by this advertiser to some extent. 

The constant reproduction of a trade-mark or package 
or of figures as the famous Gold Dust Twins is followed 
consistently by many extensive advertisers. The repro- 
duction of the package itself probably does not excite so 
much general public comment as the figure trade-mark, but 
the constant impression of the appearance of the package 
on the mind of the consumer has a value that cannot be 
overestimated. 

The popularly called *' Reason Wliy" copy, as its 
name suggests, is an attempt to present logical but 
simple, easily understood arguments why the particular 
brand should be used bv the reader of the advertisement. 
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CUTICURA 

Soap and Ointment 

Cuticura Soap, assisted 
when necessary by Cuticura 
Ointment, not only pre- 
serves, purifies and beauti- 
fies tlie sl<in, scalp, hair and 
hands, from infancy to age, 
but tends to prevent clog- 
ging of the pores, the com- 
mon cause of pimples, 
blacl<heads, inflammation, 
irritation, redness and rough- 
ness, and other unsightly 
and annoying conditions. 
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Selling Plan Copy 

This line of copy may be defined as copy designed 
to effect sales as a direct immediate result of the adver- 
tisement. It may be distinguished from the general 
form of copy in that., the latter is aimed to create a 
desire to purchase which may be exercised at any time 
or wav. It mav be divided into two subdivisions: 

(1) Mail order copy, designed to induce the reader to 
send an order direct to the advertiser. 

(2) Copy designed to create an immediate response 
on the dealer either in a certain locality as newspaper 
advertisement or the whole country as magazine advertise- 
ment. The use of this last class of copy involves a thorough 
sales organization in order to effect a distribution in the 
local stores, and the sales work is undertaken in preparation 
for the a])])earance of the advertisement weeks or even 
months before the a])pearance of the advertisement. Tliis 
kind of copy with a good sales organization has been used 
with good results in gaining a quick distribution that 
might be obtained by continued general publicity copy 
but not so quickly. 

Tlie sales organization expense, the circularizing of 
the trade, the cost of printing quantities of circular mat- 
ter, the cost of the space itself, the redemption of coupons 
or whatever other inducement is held out to the con- 
sumer are all items involving large expense and should 
all be carefullv estimated bv the advertiser before enter- 
ing into a campaign of this sort. 
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DiflOiciilties of Soap Advertising 

The principal obstacle encountered by the manufac- 
turer who wishes to advertise a soap is the small margin 
between the actual cost of production and the selling 
price as established by other soaps of the same class. 

Tliis is more evident in laundry soaps than in toilets, as it 
has become a firmly established idea in the minds of 

both consumers and dealers that 5 cents per cake is the 
limit in price for a cake of laundry soap. The manu- 
facturer must figure his costs very carefully in order to 
leave a fund available for advertising. Retailers' and 
jobbers' profits are practically standard. The cost of 
material, labor and freight are primary costs on all 
manufactured articles. Overhead expenses, selling ex- 
penses, profit and advertising must be included in the 
residue and these four can be shifted and readjusted to 
some extent as matters of management. Even w^hen a 
proper adjustment seems to be effected a fluctuation in 
the costs of materials or labor may mean a complete 
rearrangement. A complete cessation of advertising on 
account of such a readjustment invariably means the 
loss of much valuable ground. In common with the pub- 
licity of other articles there must be a continuous con- 
sistent policy in soap advertifiing in making the cam- 
paign a permanent success. A general opinion exists 
among advertising men that laundry soap is one of the 
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hardest articles to advertise successfully. Toilet soap is 
perhaps easier, in that the margin for selling and adver- 
tising is larger, particularly in the higher priced toilet 
soaps. 



PART IX 



ADVERTISING STOVES AND RANGES 

By C. a. eddy 

Advertmny Manager Detroit Stove Works 

t 

Advertising to sell stoves should be just as clearly 
written, just as descriptive aud just as interesting as the 
advertising for any conunodity made. 

While it is a fact that stoves are a necessarv com- 
modity used in the home, similar to furniture or anything 
else that is needed to make the home comfortable, still 
this does not mean that the advertising should not be of 
such a nature that it will cause a desire in the reader's 
mind to ow^n it. In fact, the best kind of advertising does 
this, whether it advertises stoves or anything else. 

The real aim of all advertising, of course, is to sell 
goods, but when you bring to mind some of the stove 
advertising appearing in the various papers it seems as 
if the writer of the advertisements did either not give suffi- 
cient thought to what was being advertised or else assumed 
that people knew about the articles advertised, and that all 
that was necessary was to give them a gentle reminder. 

327 
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Preparing Copy 

The best plan, in writing a stove advertisement, is to 
assume that peoi)le know practically nothing about the 
stove which you are trying to sell. It all depends, of 
course, upon the space used as to how much detail the 
advertisement can take up; but it is true that sufl&cient 
space should be used so that not only the essential features 
of the stove can be mentioned, but that room be given for 
an attractive cut and the price of the stove advertised. 

Many men, especially dealers who are not i)roficien|; in 
the art of writing advertisements, but do so for their own 
convenience, make the mistake of feeling they must say 
something witty and clever or they will not have a good 
advertisement. Thev do not realize the fact that **adver- 
tising'' is selling goods, and the most effective advertise- 
ments are those written as closely as possible to the way a 
salesman would sell a stove on the floor. 

If a dealer in writing an advertisement would bear in 
mind that it is not wit or cleverness that sells goods, but 
essential facts, he would find it easier to WTite advertising 
and would find his advertisements far more effective. 

A difference of opinion exists among many good adver- 
tising men as to just the kind of illustration that should 
be shown in connection with a good stove advertisement. 
Some men of experience cling to the idea that cuts of the 
stoves the dealer desires to push are all that is necessary. 
On the other hand, many successful advertisers have found 
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that the embodying of the human element in their adver- 
tisements makes them effective and interesting. 

For instance, in running advertisements of base burn- 
ers in the fall, the advertisements can be varied to a great 
extent and sometimes made stronger by showing, instead 
of one or two cuts of the stove alone, a home scene with 
the base burner in actual operation. In newspaper adver- 
tising it is not so essential that all the details of the stove 
be brought out as that the general idea is given, because 
if people are interested they will come to the store and 
examine it anyway, and forget all about the few details 
that are lacking in the cut. 

Time for Newspaper Advertising 

A model newspaper stove advertising campaign is one 
in which space is devoted to stoves once a week during the 
fall for about two months. Starting with the first week 
in September, insert an advertisement giving a general 
idea of the stove line carried, the kinds of stoves sold, 
facilities for taking care of stove business, and why it will 
pay buyers to order stoves from your store. 

This advertising will serve as an introduction for the 
stove advertising to follow and will set buyers to thinking 
about your stock and facilities. Follow this advertise- 
ment with more detailed ads the following weeks. For 
instance, devote space one week to stoves sold that are 
made by one manufacturer. Show cuts of the stoves, 
together with prices and information as to how they are 
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made, why you advertise them, etc. Then, too, it is a 
good plan to devote space some weeks to showing sec- 
tional cuts of stoves and under the cuts explaining what 
part of the stove they are from. 

Many advertisers make the mistake, in showing sec- 
tional cuts, of giving no explanation relative to them, 
evidently laboring under the impression that the average 
person knows as much about stoves as they do. The 
average j)erson knows very little about various sections 
of a stove, and the advertiser w^ho makes his advertising 
pay plans his advertisements with the aim of reaching 
and explaining clearly to people who know nothing about 
stoves. 

The only advantage in showing sectional views in your 
advertising is that it impresses people with the fact that 
every part of the stove sold is right, that you want them 
to see it and know it, and emphasizes the special features, 
if any, that the stove possesses. 

Relative to cuts for newspaper advertising, the mer- 
chant selling a well advertised line of stoves especially 
will have no difficulty in securing all the various news- 
paper cuts he desires from time to time. In fact, a number 
of manufacturers make a point of supplying dealers with 
booklets showing electrotypes and stereotypes which they 
can furnish on recjuest. A good plan is for the merchant 
to carry a certain number of electrotypes for newspaper 
advertising, and to make a record of these as they are 
sent to the printer, so that when they are desired for use 
from time to time he can locate them at once. This saves 
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any unavoidable delays which might otherwise result if 
no record is kept of the cuts sent to the printer. 

The above plan of a continuous stove advertising cam- 
paign for two months would, of course, be feasible only 
where an especial desire is made to increase the stove sales. 
By that is meant that while every advertiser desires to 
increase his sales, yet it is not always practical to devote 
' the entire advertising for a certain length of time to this 
one line of goods. If such is not deemed advisable, how- 
ever, it is certainly necessary to devote a large part of the 
advertisement to stoves during the time above mentioned. 
Other articles that are to be advertised could also be incor- 
porated in the advertisement. 



Seasons for Advertising 

There are certain seasons of the year when it is more 
profitable to advertise stoves than other seasons. For 
instance, in the spring there is a large demand for steel 
and cast ranges, especially in the small towns and country 
districts. In the cities, where gas is used as fuel, there 
is a demand for gas ranges. It is therefore plain to be 
seen that these are the kinds of stoves to advertise during 
this season. 

In the fall and earlv winter months there is not onlv 
a large sale of steel and cast ranges, but the demand for 
base burners and heating stoves is then at its height. 
It is then that a dealer should devote a large amount of 
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space to heating stoves, so as to interest the people during 
the few months in which he must sell this kind of stove. 
In the fall, especially in districts where natural gas is 
used as fuel, gas heaters are used to a big extent. There- 
fore the dealer who starts his stove advertising during 
the late summer months, pushing these various types of 
stoves, will be in a position to command a good share of 
the trade when the actual stove buying season opens up. 

The question of how often to run an advertisement 
depends largely upon the location and the newspaper facili- 
ties. In cities where the newspaper facilities are of the 
best and two or more daily papers are published, ad- 
vertisements should be run at least twice a week. A set 
size for space cannot be given in an article of this char- 
acter, inasmuch as it depends to a great extent upon just 
what the dealer desires to advertise and the amount of 
money he has appropriated for this advertising. In the 
small towns and country districts, where usually only one 
paper a week is published, it is of course obvious that 
dealers should take advantage of this and advertise in 
every issue. 

In the making of stoves there is as wide a difference as 
in practically any other line of business. If a manufac- 
turer so desires he can turn out a stove that is cheaply 
made, contains defective material, and that can be sold 
at a low price. On the other hand, the manufacturer with 
a reputation would not for a moment think of risking this 
reputation by turning out the class of stoves mentioned 
above. This type of manufactiu'er insists on using only 
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the highest grade material, employing the most skiUed 
workmen, paying the highest market price for labor and 
furnishing a stove that will give the best of satisfaction 
and keep up the reputation which the manufacturer has 
worked so hard to secure. 

While the cheaply made stoves may for a time appar- 
ently serve their purpose in a few localities, still it is the 
stove with the material and workmanship in it that stands 
up for years and gives satisfaction. In certain sections of 
the South and West there is a demand for low priced stoves 
because of the fact that they are used only a few months 
during the year, they receive practically no hard usage, 
and the people using these stoves see no advantage in buy- 
ing a stove for which they must pay a little more money. 

This is true, however, in only a few localities through- 
out the United States. In the great majority of localities 
the better grade of stove is the stove that not only pays 
the dealer to handle, but the only kind that it pays him to 
spend his money to advertise. 



Advertising a Trade Mark Line 

One point that should be borne in mind in connection 
with the advertising of stoves is that the dealer selling a 
well advertised trade mark line of stoves has not only 
an advantage over competitors selling unknown, unadver- 
tised stoves, but his advertising will prove more effective 
because of the fact that he sells the advertised line. 
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Manufacturers who spend large sums of money for 
advertising their stoves are not only making their product 
well known throughout the homes of the country, but are 
creating a desire in the minds of the younger generation, 
w^ho are growing up and will shortly be in the market for 
a stove. When thej^ are about to buy a stove their minds 
imconsciously turn to the line that is well advertised. 
Thus, when thev see a dealer's name connected to the 
well advertised line, it not only gives him a certain pres- 
tige, but makes easy sales, and his advertising proves 
more profitable than would be the case if he were selling 
an unknown line of stoves. 

A merchant who has the agency for well advertised 

stoves or any line of goods, in fact, should take advantage 

of every opportunity of connecting his advertising with 
the name of the w^ell known line he carries. 



Window Displays 

While this article has up to this time been largely de- 
voted to newspaper advertising, still it must be borne in 
mind that this is not the only necessary form of advertising 
a dealer must use to increase his business. Newspaper 
advertising is essential and is one of the best methods he 
can use. In connection with newspaper advertising, how- 
ever, effective and attractive window^ displays go a long 
ways toward aiding in increasing sales. 

A plan w^hich the larger number of progressive mer- 
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chants use is to connect their newspaper advertising with 
their window displays. For instance, when they are adver- 
tising stoves in the papers they show stove displays in their 
windows. They also use attractive window, cards, hangers, 
etc., to make their dist)lays more effective. Attractive win- 
dow displays are one of the cheapest and most effective 
forms of advertising a merchant can use. His window 
space costs him nothing, and the time and labor he spends 
in arranging his windows are returned to him fourfold 
in increased business. 

In connection with newspaper advertising and window 
displays it is also necessary to back this up with attractive 
interior displays of the goods advertised. During the stove 
season the best plan is to be sure your stoves are well 
blackened, the nickel well polished and the stove floor so 
arranged that people will instinctively move over to this 
department and see what you have to offer. Appear- 
ances go a long way in selling goods, and in order to 
make your newspaper advertising most attractive, particu- 
lar pains should be taken to show the goods as attractively 
as possible. 



Personal Letters 

Do not let your efforts stop at newspaper advertising, 
window displays and interior store displays, however. Go 
a step farther in advertising the store and the line carried. 
For instance, personal follow-up letters have been found 
to be one of the most effective plans not only of getting 
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people interested in your store and goods, but of actually 
bringing them in to see what is offered. 

Many dealei^s keep a standing mailing list of desirable 
people in their localities, taking care from month to month 
to keep it up to date, adding new arrivals and cutting off 
those that move awav for various reasons. 

A good plan is to keep a record of tlie building permits 
and the mamage licenses issued. A little time spent in 
writing personal letters to young married couples advising 
them of the completeness of your stock and the advantage 
it will be to them to buv their stoves, utensils, otc, at vour 
store, and the attention they will receive will be noticed 
and appreciated by them and may result in getting their 
patronage. 

It pays to \\Tite letters to people securing building 
permits, keex)ing your store and facilities in their mind 
and acquainting them with your method of doing business. 
Nine times out of ten the people moving into new homes 
find their old range does not look just right in the new 
surroundings, and they need a new one. It is then that 
their fii*st thought naturally turns to the letter writing 
merchant. 

There is something about a personal letter that makes 
a greater appeal to the average person than any other 
form of advertising. You can get closer to a person, and 
he appreciates the fact that you have taken the time and 
trouble to write him. He therefore feels that he is obli- 
gated to a certain extent at least in calling upon you and 
finding out just what you have to offer. The personal let- 
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ter plan is being used with great success by a large list of 
progressive dealers in all parts of the country. 

Plans for Increasing Business 

One plan a merchant recently used with good success 
was to insert several advertisements in his local paper 
offering to give a high priced range to the person who 
would offer the highest bid for the range during a certain 
month. He worded the advertisement so it would appear 
that people could secure this range at practically their 
own price. The bids were sealed and the stipulation was 
that any number of bids could be sent in by any party. 
The bids were opened at a specified time and date and 
the range was awarded to the highest bidder. 

The advantage of a plan such as this is not that a 
dealer will secure a high price for his stove, because in 
a large majority of instances he does not; but it gives the 
dealer an idea of the people who are interested in buying 
a stove, those who will probably be in the market soon, 
and in one instance a dealer used this plan and secured 
not only a fair price for his range, but later sold five other 
people ranges at a good price. He considered this a good 
method of advertising, which it undoubtedly was. 

Another plan which may be used with good success is 
to offer a certain priced stove to the person sending in the 
ten best reasons why they should buy the stove advertised. 
A number of dealers whom the writer has in mind have 
used this plan with good success, stating that they put no 
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restrictions on the people who could send in an answer. 
These people were not required to purchase anything, but 
w^ere simply asked to send in their answers sealed to the 
merchant, and at a certain date these were submitted 
to competent judges, who determined the best reasons; and 
the stove w^as awarded the successful person. 

The advantage of an offer such as this is that it not 
only creates an immense amount of interest among people 
throughout the locality, but it causes them to study the 
stove, so they may be able to give good and satisfactory 
reasons why this type of stove should be bought, thereby 
indelibly impressing upon their minds the advantages of 
this kind of stove. 

Plans such as these are being used by progressive 
merchants with marked success. It is not the plans that 
are sensational or that cause the dealer to be remembered 
only for a few days that are successful. It is the plans 
which really offer something to people who will take the 
trouble to do what the dealer asks and ones that impress 
upon their minds the value of the article advertised that 
will be found the most successful. 

In advertising stoves, bear in mind the fact that it is 
information people want, and the most successful adver- 
tiser is the one who gives this information in the most 
attractive manner, thus causing a desire in the minds 
of the people reading the ad to own the stove that is 
advertised. 
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Circular Letters and Novelties 

The question of cheap circular advertising, program 
S])ace and county fair exhibits is one which causes more or 
loss discussion from time to time among merchants who 
make a study of advertising. 

It is the writer's opinion that promiscuous distribution 
of cheap circulars is little better than no advertising at 
all. Cheap circulars give the impression of a cheap store, 
and while some men may do this sort of advertising with 
the idea that any advertising is good advertising, still this 
is not the right way to look at it. Cheap circulars are of 
no practical benefit at all, and the advertiser using them 
is practically throwing his money away. 

If any advertising matter is issued along these lines 
it should l)e well printed on a good quality of stock, so 
that people are given the impression of quality, rather 
than cheapness, from the store issuing it. 

Some of the larger retail firms have found that good 
circular advertising sent by mail to a reliable list of names 
has brought them good results. One advantage of a good 
circular over a letter is that illustrations can be used and 
it can be made more in the form of a newspaper adver- 
tisement. A number of successful dealers have used cir- 
culars of this character, and have found them immenselv 
beneficial. 

The question of novelties for advertising is one which 
can be answered with no degree of certainty as to their 
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benefit. Novelties, to a certain extent, may and do bring 
a dealer's name and the name of the article advertised 
before the people, but whether their value is of enough 
benefit to justify any special expenditures along this line 
is a question which can be answered only in a general 
sort of way. 

The only advantage that novelties have from an adver- 
tising standpoint is that they create good will in the minds 
of people receiving them. There are some novelties which 
are of practical benefit and which people like to use in 
their homes. If the dealer's name is prominently dis- 
played and the article is something of real value, they 
are probably of some use as an advertising investment. 
To put a very large amount of money into propositions 
of this sort, however, is, in the mind of the writer, a poor 
investment. 



Program Advertising 

The question of program advertising has been dealt 
with at considerable length from time to time. While you 
will always find some advertisers who claim that program 
and directory advertising has brought them good results, 
yet the largest majority of advertisers in mediums of this 
sort have found that it is a poor investment for the amount 
of money spent. Usually a program is printed on cheap 
paper and is made up as cheaply as possible. 
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The program issued in connection with a picnic, con- 
cert, show or something of that character is a poor invest- 
ment to an advertiser, inasmuch as while people may see 
the advertisements, yet their minds are on the entertain- 
ment about to come, and the advertisement receives very 
little attention. Many dealers take space in programs, 
etc., simply because they do not believe it policy to offend 
good customers. It would be much better to give people 
soliciting program space, however, a donation of money 
than to use it under the guise of advertising. Unless a 
merchant has a large advertising appropriation, it is the 
best plan to steer clear from methods of this sort. 

The county fair exhibits are in favor in a large nimiber 
of small towns and country districts. It is not the number 
of sales a merchant can expect to make from an exhibit 
of this sort so much as simply to show^ an assortment of 
goods he carries and to pass out novelties and advertising 
matter. Wliether these exhibits are worth the monev 
spent for them is a question which cannot be determined 
in this article; for while some dealers figure that this is 
advertising, others do it simply from the policy that other 
merchants in the town are exhibiting and it is up to them 
to follow. 

The suggestions offered here cover the essential fea- 
tures which experience has taught to be the most profit- 
able. The merchant w^ho gives his personal attention to 
his advertising or the advertising manager who devotes 
his time to retail advertising will both find that the more 
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care and thought they give to the advertising end the 
greater the results will be. 

It requires a careful study of local conditions and 
watchfulness in spending money to derive the greatest 
benefit from your advertising appropriation. 



PART X 



THE ADVERTISING OF ELECTRIC LIGHT AND 

POWER 

By WILLIAM D. McJUNKIN 

Chicago 

Imagine our modern world suddenly bereft of tele- 
graph, telephone and electric light service, and you will 
see reason in calling this the '*age of electricity/' The 
developments of electricity are wonderful in their extent 
and varietv. More wonderful still is the swiftness with 
which they have been made. Materially, the world, has 
traveled further in the last generation than in centuries 
aforetime. 

It has taken only a generation to transform electric 
lighting from a scientific marvel to a commonplace of 
nearly every modem home. In a generation the capital 
invested in electrical railroads and lighting plants in the 
United States has grown from almost nothing to $6,000,- 
000,000.00. And in a recent article in "Popular Elec- 
tricity '* Thomas A. Edison predicts that **we shall have 
easily $50,000,000,000.00 of money in electrical service in 
1925.'' 

In electrical development a prominent place is taken 
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by central stations producing and distributing electric cur- 
rent. Their growth has laid many fears and doubts that 
existed when they were in their infancy. One conspicuous 
result is the fact that electricity is about the only thing 
that has l>econie cheaper in the last decade. 



Orowth of Electrical Advertising 

In the growth of certain central stations, advertising 
has proved to be an important factor. Only a few years 
ago it was seriously questioned whether a central station 
could profitably use advertising in developing business. 
It was assumed that a corporation practically controlling 
the supply of electricity in a particular territory was cer- 
tain to secure all the business coming to it without pub- 
licity. What competition was there? 

Now, in the case of a central station, there is competi- 
tion — that of other modes of lighting. But, apart from 
such competition, there would still be abundant motive 
for central station advertising. Advertising is needed to 
overcome inertia — to educate the masses on the advan- 
tages of the electrically lighted home. 

Fortunatel}^ for the advertiser of electric light, the 
problem of exploiting its advantages is susceptible of very 
varied treatment. One may quickly exhaust the direct 
advantages of electric light, its convenience, safety, hy- 
gienic quality, and ultimate economy in the home; its 
attractiveness and display power in the store. Allowing 
for the utmost possible elasticity of imagination in the 
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ID accordance with it. Newspaper or magazine. 



m jjTtrtmm A»w«y 



Advertisement dealing witli particulars and cost of electric sifrns. News- 
paper or magazine. 




Now Is the Ti 

to accept our offer to wire yonr hooM at cost, 
maor or aa few lights as jaa wish — and wa will al 
in which to par — a little monthly. If yon with 
fiztnrei of your own selection oo the same ten 
with ns now, we will try to have the work complete 
to do yonr Spring honsecleaoing. Call Randolph 1! 

Commonwealth Edi» 

139 Adam* Street 



WB.tXlliiJDiikJB AdnrtUlBc As«icr 't* 

Copy ilenliiifr with post of liplitinj: home by elertvicity with illustration 
shnwinj: olccliic liglits arc thfiiiu of discussion. Sewspapcr copy. 
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treatment of these direct advantages of electric light, al- 
lowing for the utmost variety of illustration to support 
the argument, there would inevitably be some monotony 
in the theme. 

But the electrical inventor has saved the day for the 
advertiser of electric light. In the endless variety of 
devices for minimizing labor and securing comfort in the 
home wired for electricity there is a perennial source of 
good argimients on behalf of electric light. Cooking uten- 
sils, such as the electric chafing dish, coffee urn, cereal 
cooker, bread-toaster; the electric flat iron, the electric 
washer, the electric radiator — these and a multitude of 
other ingenious devices are so many concrete, easily 
grasped and appealing arguments to the housewife on the 
question of wiring the home for electricity. 

Argument and Economy 

In advertising electric power from central stations, the 
arguments are much more restricted in range. But what 
they lack in variety they make up in potency. The advan- 
tages of bming power over those of operating a private 
plant can be briefly enumerated — economy of space, 
economy of labor, continuity of operation, safety, etc. — 
but each of those advantages may be made the subject 
of a powerful appeal to the manufacturer and the appeal 
never loses its freshness, inasmuch as it is directly con- 
cerned with the one subject that never grows stale — ^the 
profits of business. 
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As to the profitableness of electrical advertising, there 
is no question in the minds of those who have given it a 
fair trial. Here, continuity is essential. The way not to 
advertise electric light or power is to make a grand 
splurge and quit. Incessant advertising in reasonable 
space — variety, brightness and * simplicity in the treat- 
ment of the theme — these have been proved to yield 
excellent results. And this is entirely apart from the 
incidental benefit w^hich a central station derives from 
an open, above-board policy of communication with the 
public, in the way of removing antagonism. 

No good advertising of electric light and power is 
thrown awav. In this field there is no **hard and stonv 
ground. '^ Results take time. Many impressions, many 
points of view may be needed to rouse action. But the 
volume of business .will ultimatelv be swelled in no incon- 
siderable degree by advertising that possesses educative 
force. 

The results are actual, direct ones. Nor should it be 
overlooked that there is no such powerful a means of 
opening a door to the personal solicitation of a central 
station, as informative and interesting advertising in the 
daily press. 
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PABTL 

Page 13. 

1. Why is mail order advertising the most fascinating and 

interesting of all advertising ? 

2. Why does selling direct to the consumer call for an ap- 

preciation of the average human nature? 

Page 14. 

1. Discuss the value of prestige in the mail order business. 

Page 17. 

1. What is it that counts in the mail order business. 

Pages 18 to 19. 

1. Discuss the (existing literature on the subject of mail 
order advertising. 

Page 20. 

1. Criticise the attitude of mystery assumed by certain 
people engaged in the mail order business. 

355 
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Page 21. 

1. Why is it the East does not understand mail order ad- 
vertising as the West does ? 

Page 24. 

1, What is the principle on which success can be best ob- 
tained in the mail order business? 



Pages 25 to 26. 

1. Explain how the drastic attitude of the United States 
government in the past has aided in putting the mail 
order business on a firm footing. 

Pages 27 to 28. 

1. Discuss the functions of mail order advertising. 

Page 30. 

1. What proportion of the population of the United States 
is located in the country and in the small towns and 
villages ? 

Pages 31 to 32. 

1. Show how setting a high standard in the mail order 
business brings confidence, and through confidence, 
success. 

Page 33. 

1. How should the publications for mail order advertising 
be selected? 
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Pages 36 to 37. 
1. How is the cost of advertising doterminedf 

Page 38. 

1. What is meant by *' keying'^ advertising? 

2. What is the purpose of thus keying advertising? 

Page 39. 

1. How will keying advertisements help in the selection 
of mediums ? 

Page 40. 

1. Why is the class of publication in which the least mail 
order advertising is found, the daily newspaper of 
the large cities? 

Pages 44 to 45. 

1. Why are agricultural papei's good mediums for mail 
order advertisement? 

Page 46. 

1. Why do **mail order publications'^ lay great stress upon 
the number of farmers on their subscription list ? 

Pages 47 to 48. 

1. Discuss the value of general magazines for mail order 
advertising. 

Page 50. 

1. Why is an ** inquiry'' the ** greatest gem" in mail order 
advertising? 
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Page 51. 

1. Explain how the postal-card aids the mail order 
business. 

Page 52. 

1. What is included in the **follow-up^'? 



Page 53. 

1. What is the first step to be taken upon the receipt of an 

inquiry? 

2. What percentage of inquiries on an average develox) 

into orders ? 

Page 56. 

1. Why in sending out " ' follow-up ^ ^ is it important to make 

it easv for the buver to send his order back? 

ft • 

2. Why and how do printed forms of order blanks and 

printed return addressed envelopes aid the mail 
order business? 

Page 57. 

1. Discuss the importance of the attractiveness of the copy 
of the first advertisement. 

Pages 58 to 59. 

1. What is meant by the ** personality idea^'? 

Page 60. 

1. Show how the element of w^aste in a mail order business 
may ])revent the success of the business. 
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Pages 62 to 63. 

1. In endeavoring to eliminate waste, upon what points 
would it pay a mail order house to secure the services 
and advice of an expert public accountant? 

Page 64. 

1. Explain and illustrate the danger of ** over-systema- 
tizing '\ 

Pages 65 to 66. 

1. >Diseuss the danger of '* over-conservation^'. 

Pages 66 to 69. 

1. Mention some points to be considered on the subject as 
to how to handle inquiries. 

• Page 70. 

1. What are the principal mail order seasons? 

Page 71. 

1. Piscnss the importance of a good first impression. 

Page 72. 

1. Why are successful writers of mail order advertising 
copy and of mail order follow-up very scarce? 

Page 74. 

1. When is it, and when is it not, good policy to chang(» th(* 
cojn' of mail order advertisement? 
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Page875to76. 

1, Explain various ways in which waste in type and space 
may creep into mail order advertising. 

Page 78. 

1. Show how a name may be made valuable as a trade mark 
in the mail order business. 

Page 79. 

1. What lessons do you draw from the successful adver- 
tising campaign discussed on this pagef 

Page 80. 

1. What classes of people as a matter of self-interest have 
opposed the growth of the mail order business? 

Page 82. 

1. What influence has the growth of the mail order busi- 
ness had upon the method of conducting business 
used by the retail merchants throughout the country? 

Page 84. 

1. What effect would the establishment of a parcels-post 
in the United States have upon the mail order 
business ? 

Page 86. 

1. Discuss the statement that **mail order advertising 
must be sane and practical^ \ 
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PAST 2. 

Page 89. 

1. What does the author state the object of this article 
to be? 

Page 90. 

1. What are the two kinds of salesmanship? 



Page 91. 

1. Why does suburban bank advertising present different 

problems from the advertisement of a bank in a large 
citv? 

2. Why must a bank in a large city reckon with the eco- 

nomic law that ** Business follows the lines of least 
resistance ' ^ ? 

Page 92. 

1. -Discuss the value of a suburban bank. 

Page 94. 

1. How is it possible for a bank to be maintained in a 

neighborhood where the average yearly income of the 
head of the family does not appreciably exceed the 
necessary annual expenses for the maintenance of a 
familv? ' 

2. Show how nationality must be considered in bank 

advertising. 
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Page 95. 

1. Discuss the proper copy to be used in bank advertise- 
ments appearing in a paper published in a foreign 
language. 

Page 96. 

1. Why are newspapers the best advertising mediums to 
be used bv banks? 



Page 97. 

1. How should the newspaper advertising be fortified ? 

Page 98. 

1. Discuss and comment on the follow-up campaign for a 
bank outlined on this page. 

Page 100. 

1. * * What has the bank to advertise ? ' " 



Page 101. 

1. To what extent is a bank in its advertisements or lettere 
justified in criticising investments which are being 
offered to the people ? 

Page 102. 

1. To what extent is the age of a bank a proof of its 
solidity? 
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Page 104. 

1. Who is benefited bv the elimmation from the business 
of the bank of the customer who asks to borrow 
money on other than good security? 

Page 105. 

1. Discuss the field open to the bank in the advertising of 
foreign and domestic money orders. 

Pages 106 to 109. 

1. Describe the recent development of bank advertising. 

Page 110. 

1. How may advertising results be traced? 

Page 112. 

1. Is an advertising campaign which results mainly in the 
securing of a number of small accounts of real value 
to the bank ? 

Page 113. 

1. Why are small accounts not desirable? 

Page 114. 

1. Why should the element of locality in bank advertising 
be given more consideration? 

Page 116. 

1. Can novelty advertising be safely resorted to by banks 
in critical times ? 
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Page 117. 

1. Discuss the value of planning your campaign. 

Page 118. 
1. Can a good banker be a good advertiser? 

Page 119. 

1. Is it good policy for a bank oflficial to oppose advertising 
by his bank? 

Page 120. 

1. Describe municipal bonds. 

2. Describe iitilitv bonds. 

3. Describe railroad bonds. 

4. Describe real estate mortgages. 

5. Describ(» farm mortgages. 

Page 121. 

1. Can a safe loan be made on a pai-tially developed farm? 

2. Who are the buvers of investment securities? 

Page 122. 

1. What are the three methods now employed by banks 
and banking houses to advertise seciu'ities for sale? 

Page 124. 

1. Discuss the following statements by a banker and a 
bond salesman contained on this page : * * Advertising 
is a ))ositive damage to good security if it is adver- 
tised in a newspaper. ' ^ * ' What ^s the use ? You can 't 
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sell securities except to our regular line of custoinere 
unless you can get the old man to loosen up and 
advertise in the newspapers. Why? Well, the public 
does not know of the house, and when I go to see a 
man and give him my card, he just naturally fights 
shy of me. He does not know me or the quality of 
the goods this firm has to sell.^' 

Page 126. 

1. What must a succc^^ssful investment advertiser have? 

Page 128. 

1. What is the best kind of copy to use in advertising 
securities ? 

Page 130. 

1. What two things are also sought by investers in buying 
securities ? 

Page 131. 

1. Discuss the relation existing between buying and selling 
conditions and advertising opportunities. 

Pages 132 to 133. 

1. Discuss the two fraudulent financial schemes described 
on those pages and comment on the effect which they 
would have upon the advertising of legitimate 
securities. 

Page 135. 

]. Discuss the event mentioned on this page which created 
a good market for municipal bonds. 
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Page 136. 

1. Discuss the event described on this page which injured 
the market for railroad securities. 



PABT 3. 

Page 139. 

1. What is furniture besides an article of commerce ? 

Page 140. * 

1. In what two great classes may furniture be divided ? 

Page 141. 

1. Give some of the ordinarv classifications of furniture. 

Page 142. 

1. Where are the prinei]ml funiiture faetories of this 

country ? 

2. Describe the distribution of furniture. 

Page 143. 

1. Discuss the vahie of the furniture exhibition. 

Page 148. 

1. What is the first objective of the furniture nianiifac- 

turer^s selling effort f 

2. About how many retail furnitiu-e dealers are there in 

the United States? 
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3. What are the two principal ways of reaching them by 
advertising? 

Page 147. 

1. Why could advertising by mail be used to a greater 
extent to good advantage by furniture manu- 
facturers ? 

Pages 150 to 152. 

1. Discuss the feasibility of general or ** consumer'' adver- 
tising by the furniture manufacturer. 



Page 153. 

1. Compare the relative amount spent by the fiu-niture 
manufacturer and the furniture retailer. 



Page 156. 

1. What is the furniture retailer's chief advertising aid? 



Page 157. 

i. Discuss the ** plain description'' method of advertising 
furniture. 

Page 160. 

1. Discuss the educational copy method of advertising 

furniture. 

2. Discuss the service and policy copy method of adver- 

tising furniture. 

3. Discuss the sale copy method of advertising furniture. 
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Page 162. 

1. Compare the special and general announcements of 
furnitm'e. 

PART 4. 

Page 169. 

1. Upon what must good piano advertising be based? 

Page 171. 

1. State and explain the various peculiarities of the piano ' 
business. 

Page 172. 

1. Discuss the relation of the piano maker to the public. 

Page 173. 

1. What are some of the confusing elements affecting the 
advertising of pianos ? 

Page 174. 

1. Show how there is a legitimate place for pianos of every 
class. 

Page 175. 

1. Is it good policy for the manufacturer of high-priced 
pianos to also manufacture and advertise low-priced 
ones? 

Pages 176 to 177. 

1. Discuss the proper relations between the piano maker 
and the piano dealer. 
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Pages 178 to 180. 

1. Outline a proper advertising campaign from the piano 
maker to the public. 

Page 181. 

1. What are some of the points which should be touched 
ui)on in a piano advertisement ? 

Page 184. 

1. How should the point of construction be treated in a 
piano advertisement? 

Page 185. 

1. What is the purpose of general advertising by a piano 
maker whose products are handled by dealeralf 

Pages 186 to 188. 

1. Discuss the question of co-operation in advertising be- 
tween maker and dealer. 

Pages 189 to 192. 

1. Comment on the specific suggestions for co-operative 
local advertising made by the author on these pages. 

Page 193. 

1. What mediums should the ])iano maker use in adver- 
tising to dealers? 
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Page 194. 

1. What matter should be included in an advertisement 
from maker to dealer? 

Pages 196 to 198. 

1. Discuss tlu* problems of retail piano advertising. 

Page 199. 

1. What is meant by the statement that advertising should 
be an expression of the selling policy of the house? 

Page 200. 

1. Explain why the piano advertisement reprinted on this 
page is imsatisfac .ory. 

Page 201. 

1. Explain why the piano advertisement reprinted on this 
page is a satisfactory one. 

Page 204. 

1. Discuss methods of advertising the *' piano l3layer'^ 

Page 205. 

1. Why must the best advertising to be effective be con- 
tinuous ? 

Pages 208 to 209. 

1. Discuss and criticise the methods of competition ex- 
plained on these pages. 
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Pages 210 to 211. 



1. Discuss the value of "scheme" advertising. 



PABT5. 

Page 213. 

1. What does the author mean by saying, '*In my opinion 
the very best sort of men's wear advertising is the 
kind that doesn't advertise men's wear"? 

Page 214. 

1. Why have more clothing sales been made by telling a 
man ''Tliis is a fabric that will wear" than by saying 
**Here's a splendid worsted"? 

Page 216. 

1. What is meant by reaching the man through his 
environment ? 

Page 218. 

1. Discuss the upward trend in the illustrations of men's 
clothes. 

Page 220. 

1. Show how the advertiser of men's clothing has a certain 
license not accorded to the advertiser of women's 
clothing. 

Page 222. 

1. Discuss the question of style in men's clothing. 
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Page 224. 

1. Discuss the personal relation between the retailer of 
men's clothing and his customers. 

Page 226. 

1, Discuss the question of bargains in men 's clothing. 



PART 6. 

Page 235. 

1. What does the writer of this article state his purpose 
in writing the article to be? 

Page 236. 

1. In preparing advertisement of shoes what should be the 
principal f eatiffe of the advertisement ? 

Page 238. 

1. Explain the influence which the construction of a shoe 
has over the manner in which it is advertised. 

Page 240. 

1. Mention three pieces of advice given on this page. 

Page 242. 

1. What is meant by the advice to make advertisements 
'^classv'^? 
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Page 244. 

1. Discuss the value of ''position^' in an advertisement. 

Page 246. 

1. Discuss the value of persistency in advertising. 

Page 248. 

1. Why should you avoid talking about your competitor 

in an advertisement ? 

2. What is the effect of cribbing or pirating in writing 

advertisements? 

Page 250. 

1. Discuss the importance of seeing a proof of every adver- 
tisement before it is published. 

Page 251. 

1. Why is a too frequent repetition of the same ad a wtiste ? 

Page 252. 

1. In what ways does the shoe manufacturer often assist 
the retailer selling his shoe ? 

Page 253. 

1. State two valuable pieces of advice to advertisers given 
on this page. 

Page 254. 

1. How can you make your advertising of an individual 
character? 
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PART 7. 

Page 257. 

1. What is the greatest essential of all advertising? 

Page 258. 

1. To what extent do drug stores generally use newspaper 
advertising? 

Page 260. 

1. What should be done before the proprietor of a drug 
store begins to advertise? 



Page 262. 

1. What should hold the most prominent place in dnig 
store advertising? 

Page 263. 

1. Should cut price patent medicines be featured in the 
advertisement of a drug store? 

Page 264. 

1. Why should quality and service be advertised rather 
than price? 

Page 266. 

1. Give an additional reason why it does not pay a drug 

store to advertise T3atent medicines. 

2. Discuss the advertising value of show windows. 



Page 267. 

1. Discuss the value of honesty in an advertisement. 

Page 268. 

1. Discuss the value of being plausible in your adver- 

tisements. 

2. Discuss th(^ value of being positive in your advertise- 

ments. 

Page 269. 

1. Discuss the value of being seasonable in your adver- 
tisements. 

Page 271. 

1. Discuss the value of being persistent and consistent in 
vour advertisements. 

Page 272. 

1. What percentage of his total receipts can a druggist 
wisely spend in advertising? 

Page 274. 
1. Discuss the value of ** position'' in advertising. 

Page 275. 

1. If you advertise special cut prices for certain goods 

should you give a reason for such reduced prices? 

2. If so, whv? 

Page 276. 

1. Discuss the value of the weekly newspaper as an adver- 
tising mediiun. 
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Page 278. 

1. What influence on the advertising of drug stores should 
be exerted by the competition of mail order houses? 

Page 279. 

1- Why is an advertisement on a local page of a newspaper 
particularly valuable? 

Page 280. 

1. How should your advertising space be divided? 



Page 282. 

1. What points should be remembered as to the style of 
the advertisement? 



Page 283. 

1. Discuss the importance of classifying your customers 
and making out separate mailing lists. 

Pages 284 to 285. 

1. Discuss the proper use of booklets and pamphlets in 
pushing your business. 

Page 286. 

1. Discuss the value of proper selection of paper for the 
pamphlets used. 
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Page 287. 

1. Discuss the value of proper selection of paper for the 
leaflets used. 

Page 288. 

1. What is meant by ** ready made'' advertising? 

2. Discuss the value of calendars as an advertising medium 

for drug stores. 

Page 290. 

1. Discuss the value of almanacs for drug store adver- 
tising. 

Page 291. 

1. What is one of the weaknesses of most drug store 
advertising? 

Page 292. 

1. Discuss the value of planning ahead as to advertising. 

Page 294. 

1. What does the author mean by the advice to ** steam 
up"? 

Pages 295 to 298. 

1. What lessons may be learned by proprietors of drug 
stores from the advertising methods of the proprie- 
tors of patent medicines? 

PART 8. 
Pages 307 to 308. 

1. Describe briefly the history of soap advertising. 
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Pages 310 to 314. 

1. Name some of the peculiarities of soaps which have 
been used to advantage as advertising points. 

Page 318. 

1. For what purposes may illustrations be used in soap 
advertising? 

Page 320. 

1. What are some of the kinds of matter which have been 
used in successful soap advertising? 

Page 322. 

1. In what two divisions may soap advertisements be 
divided? 

Page 324. 

1. Discuss some of the difficulties of soap advertising. 



PART 9. 

Page 327. 

1. Compare stove advertisements with commodity adver- 
tisements in general. 

Page 328. 

1. What should be assumed in writing a stove advertise- 
ment? 
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Page 330. 

1. Describe a system of stove advertisements by which one 
advertisement serves as an introduction to the adver- 
tisement to be inserted in the following number of 
the paper or magazine. 

Page 331. 

1. Is it good policy in advertising stoves to insert sectional 
cuts ? 

Page 333. 

1. Wliat is the best season for stove advertising i 

Page 334. 

1. Upon what conditions does the question as to how often 
a stove advertisement should be run depend? 

ft 

Page 335. 

1. Discuss the value of a well-established trade mark in 
stove advertising. 

Page 336. 

1. Discuss the proper use of window display. 

Pages 338 to 339. 

1. Discuss the value of personal letters as an aid to the 
stove business. 
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Pages 340 to 341: 

1. Describe and criticise the plan for increasing business 
used by one stove merfehant, which is described on 
these pages. 

Page 342. 

1. Discuss the value of circular letters and novelties for 
stove advertisements. 

Pages 344 to 345. 

1. Discuss the value of programmes for stove advertise- 
ments. 

PART 10. 
Page 347. 

1. Descri])e the development of the electric business. 

Page 348. 

1. Describe the growth of electric advertising. 

Pages 352 to 353. 

1. Give some of the principal arguments which should be 
used in the advertisement of an electric light 
comjiany. 
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